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| g | 
T was cuſtomary among the antient Egyptians, to try before a public tribunal, the charac-- # 
1 ters of their princes and great men after death. At theſe trials of the dead, the liv- ö 
ing were allowed, without incurring danger from puniſhment or revenge, to bring for- 14 
ward their accuſations in proof; and if the deceaſed was found guilty of having led a vici- f 
ous, irregular, or uſeleſs lite, his body was refuſed a place in the catacombs, the rites of bu- 199 


rial, in a more private way; or a ſentence, ſtigmatizing his character, was paſſed and enter- 
ed againſt him upon record by the judges. | 

Though no ſuch formal mode of trial exiſts in this country, yet the art of printing, and. 
the liberty of the preſs, have cſtabliſned what virtually amount to the ſame ; for in theſe 

times, not only every perſon eminent for rank or virtues, but all, whoſe characters have 
been remarkable, or whoſe genius has been diſtinguiſhed in arts, ſeiences, and profeſſions, . 
as well as thoſe whole lives have been notorious for villany, debauchery, or folly, are after 
their deceaſe, brought to an ordeal, to receive judgment from public opinion; and every - 
action is inveſtigated and determined upon, by a ſcrutiny equally circumſpect as that carried. : 

on againſt the defunct by the Egyptian juriſts. #1 

Ar the bar of this court ſtands, the character of Elizabeth Chudleigh, otherwife Hervey, 
late Counteſs of Briſtol ; and in the detail of her conduct through life, every anecdote ſhall ap-- - 11 
pear with fairneſs and candour.— The biographiſt will “ nothing extenuate, nor aught ſet. | 
e down in malice ;” but a true tale deliver, unbiaſſed by prejudice, unvarniſhed by partiality, 
and ſupported by the evidence of facts. 

Miſs Elizabeth Chudleigh, was the daughter of Colone] Thomas Chudleigh, the younger 
ſon of Sir George Chudleigb, of Aſhton, in the county of Devon, baronet; a family which 
had long flourithed in the weſt of England with great reſpect : and among her anceſtors was 
a naval officer, who had a command 1n the glorious engagement, when the Spaniſh Armada 
was defeated, and a loyaliſt who ſtrenuouſiy {upported his king, at the expence of his fortune, 
during the civil wars. | | | | 

Colonel Chudleigh had a ſmall eſtate in the pariſh of Hartford, about twelve miles from 
Plymouth, the remnant of his family poſſeſſions, wherein he ſometimes reſided ; and in the j 
manſion-houſe of Hall, in that pariſh, probably his daughter was born. This eſtate was, 
a very few years ago, in poſſeſſion of the 3 of Briſtol. AN. 
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Miſs Chudleigh's father, early in life, entered into the army; and though it does not 
appear, that he was ever engaged in any ſervice that could give him an opportunityof diſtin- 
guiſhing himſelf, for either courage or conduct, he died a colonel, and lieutenant-govenor 


of Chelſea Hoſpital. This event happened when his daughrer Elizabeth was very young, of 
courſe, the tutelage of her mind and care of her education, devolved to her mother; who havin 


| nothing to depend on, but the penſion ſhe derived as a widow from the rank her huſband had 
of” held in the army, and For 
+ 


mall ſalary as houſe-keeper of Windſor Caſtle, however ſolicitous ſh 
might be to cultivate the manners of her infant charge, ſhe was precluded from beſtowing 
on her thoſe liberal accompliſhments, which the daughter of a colonel generally acquires, 
and the grand-daughter of a baronet is entitled to, 

The widow Chudleigh, on the death of her huſband, finding it neceſſary to lay down a plan 
-of domeſtic ceconomy, reſolved at the ſame time to keep up ſuch an appearance, as would 


entitle her to retain thoſe reſpectable connections, which ſhe ſupported in the life time of her ba 
huſband. For this purpoſe, ſhe hired a ſmall neat houſe, in a faſhionable part of the town, : 
and took in a lady as boarder and lodger ; which enabled her to furniſh a table in a ſtile of » 
plenty, and ſometimes elegance that the ſcantineſs of her finance would not otherwiſe have 

allowed. | 


Elizabeth, without the inſtruction of maſters, ſoon became diſtinguiſhed in the circle of 8 
her mother's acquaintance. Nature had endowed her with boldneſs of diſpoſition, fluency f 
of ſpeech, a bright fancy, and a happy turn at repartee, Her manner was admired ; her 

bon mots were retailed ; and her company ſolicited. F 11 . 

Among thoſe in high life who viſited at her mother's, was Ke celebrated Mr. Pultney, af- : 
terwards created Earl of Bath, for betraying his party, and Ncanting thoſe political princi- 
ples he maintained while a commoner. At this time, he was confidential friend to the Prince 

IK of Wales, and a principal leader of the oppofition in parlfament, countenanced by his royal 


| 

] 

* hne of courſe his intereſt was great in the court of the prince, then kept at Leiceſter 
En Houſe: » | | 

bo. TR 1 being dazzled with the bright ſallies of Miſs Chudleigh's converſation, and | 

Perfips the brilliancy of her beauty, reſolved to draw her from obſcurity, and place her in 

l 
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a ſituation where her qualities would thine to the greateſt advantage. He applied to the 
Princeſs of Wales in favour of the lady, and at the age of eighteen ſhe was appointed maid 
of honour to her royal highneſs. This was in the year 1743. 
Mr. Pultney knowing the narrowneſs of Miſs Chudleigh's education, recommended to her 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, ſedulouſly to apply to the cultivation of her underſtanding, and un- 
dertook himſelf rhe pleaſing office of a preceptor. Under his tutelage ſhe improved con- 
; fiderably; their literary exerciſes were frequent. She read to him—he read to her; and, 
when ſeparate, they conſtantly correſponded by letters, | 
This intimacy, notwithſtanding the difference of ages between the parties, was not conſi- | 
dered by all perſons as being ſtrictly platonic ; for there are thoſe who inſiſt, that the warmth | 
of nature mult thaw the frigidity of philoſophy, where frequent and cloſe converfations are ; 
carried on between perſons of different ſexes, and youth and beauty is on the ſide of the fe- : 
male. Scandal, however, only whiſpered her ſuſpicions : no facts were adduced to prove | 
them, and the tittle tattle of the day was ſoon diſſipated; which, however, was in a great f 
meaſure owing to the particular notice and attention with which Miſs Chudleigh was honour- 
ed by her royal patroneſs, and the great care her royal highneſs took to diſcountenance the reports. 
Mr. Pultney's endeavours to attach his pupil to ſtudy, proved ineffectual: he never could 
prevail on her to undertake the fatigue of reading a large volume, fo that her learning, like 
oh underſtanding, was light and ſuperficial : but though deficient in ſolid ſenſe and literature, 
ſhe delighted every company where ſhe converſed, with the excurſions of her imagination; 
and, by her vivacity, could turn the moſt grave and ſcientificdiſcourſes into ſubjects of laughter. 
No man underſtood the intrinſic value of money better than Mr. Pultney: he was an 
Adept in the art of exconomy ; and, finding that avarice was among the qualities of his pu- 


pil, 
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pil, carefully inculcated into her mind the moſt certain rules of making the moſt of a gui- 
nea: nor was his inſtructions in that art thrown away; for, though he found the head of his 
pupil too ſhallow and giddy to receive and retain the impreſſions of ſcience, he was ſoon 
convinced that her heart was congenial to his own, being equally ſuſceptible of his penurious 
doctrines. It was a maxim of this great ſenator, and apoltate patriot, that a man with the 
price of a pot of porter in his pocket, ſhould purchaſe only a pint, however extreme his 
thirſt ; and this maxim he applied to every ſituation of life. 

As Miſs Chudleigh now moved in the hemiſphere of faſhionable life, it is no wonder 
ſo bright a conſtellation ſhould have many ſatellites, and that even among theſe there were 
ſtars of the firſt magnitude, Her perſonal attractions were powerful; and, among others, at- 
tached to her the Duke of Hamilton, who loved her with ardour, and perſevered in his ſuit 
with ſuch unremitting aſſiduity, and warmth of paſſion, that Miſs Chudleigh, whole intereſt 
and vanity were equally concerned, in conſummating a match ſo devoutly to be wiſhed for, 
acquieſced in making a promiſe, that ſhe would ſurrender her hand and heart, and become 
Ducheſs of Hamilton, on his grace's returning from the grand tour, which he was then 
about to make, 

The reaſons that impeded the immediate union of the lovers were indiſpenſible : ſo the 
duke took his leave in forrow, though not with a forboding heart; for he parted in full con- 
fidence, that on his return, his wiſhes would be fully accompliſhed by an honourable union 
with the object of his love; and this confidence was further ſtrengthened, by a reciprocal 

engagement in writing, and alſo a mutual promiſe of conſtant correſpondence by letters. 
The year after Miſs Chudleigh-had been appointed maid of honour, being on a viſit with 
her aunt, Mrs. Hanmer, at Mr. Merrill's, who had married her couſin, and then reſided in 


Hampſhire ; ſhe accompanied that lady to Wincheſter races. Her beauty had ſome time 


before made ſuch an impreſſion on the Honourable Auguſtus John Hervey, late Earl of Briſtol, 
then a lieutenant in the navy, that he followed her to Mr. Merrill's, and there offered her his 


hand. Lieutenant Hervey having been acquainted by Mrs, Hanmer, with Miſs ChudleiFh's' 


attachment to the Duke of Hamilton, had not ventured to ſtand forward an avowed rival, but 
cunningly ſuppreſſed the appearance of his paſſion, till his grace had departed for the con- 
tinent. Mrs. Hanmer was well acquainted with the manœuvres of intriguing in high life; 
poſſeſſed a thorough knowledge of the female heart, and the captain having inſinuated himſelf 
into her good opinion, brought her over to favour his deſigns on her niece, They carried 
on their ſcheme with ſuch refined ſubtlety and art, that they effectually ſucceeded, though 
Miſs Chudleigh had an averſion to her lover, and had executed a marriage contract to the 
duke, whom if ſhe did not love, ſhe did not diſlike. 

What is it a woman will not attempt in revenge for injured pride ?—Her reſentment on ſuch 
occaſions is inſurmountable !—Virtue has been abandoned —huſbands diſhonoured—aflaflina- 
tions perpetrated hen the female heart feels from being wounded by the poiſoned ſting of 
negle&t To rouſe the pride, and ſtimulate the reſentment of Miſs Chudleigh againſt her lo- 
ver, the Duke of Hamilton, of courſe were the moſt effectual means by which Mrs. Han- 
mer could forward the wiſhes of Captain Hervey, and for this purpoſe ſhe intercepted the 
duke's letters. | | 

Mrs. Hanmer being confidante to her niece, was the repoſitory of her ſecrets. To her 
Miſs Chudleigh complained, from her ſhe received advice, and by her was ſtimulated to 
reſentment. —T he cunning aunt ſearched into the very receſſes of her niece's boſom, excited 
her to jealouſy, rouſed her pride, and brought forth every accuſation againſt the abſent 
lover that invention could ſuggeſt 


On the other ſide Lieutenant Hervey was continually in view. His aſſiduities were un- 
remitting, his complaints tender, and his profeſſions breathed with all the warmth of a 
ſincere paſſion. —Maddened by the apparent neglect of the duke—teized by the tender fo- 
licitation of Lieutenant Hervey, and inceſſant applications in his favour from Mrs, IIan- 
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mer, Miſs Chudleigh at laſt conſented to break the contract ſhe had made with the Duke 

++: WK Hamilton; and, by marrying, executed an irrevocable bond, which for ever precluded her 

ö from any legal or honourable connection with his giace. | | 

The marriage ceremony. was performed privately, in a chapel adjoining the houſe of Mr. 

Merrill, coufin to Mrs. Hanmer; but, ſtrange to relate, notwithſtanding the ardour of the. 

| lover, the firſt night was the laſt in which he was permitted, by the conſent of his wife, to 

| | the indulgence of marital rites, and this for reaſons as extraordinary as ever appeared 
in evidence before the ſages of Doctors Commons. 

| The charges exhibited by Mrs. Hervey, and on which ſhe grounded her diſguſt to her 

huſband, were two.—They do not, however, appear naturally compatible with each 

other. —Tne firſt was imbecility on his part—the ſecond infection from a loathſome diſ- 

| eaſe, which ſhe declared he had communicated to her; yet the lady afterwards had a child 

by the captain, and 1t 1s rather remarkable that a complaint on the latter charge ſhould 

be made ſo early as the day after marriage, and from a youthful bride who muſt be ſup- 

poſed a novice in ſuch matters. Let the faculty give an opinion on theſe charges for ſuch 

an opinion would certainly be required in a court of law, before a judge would venture to 

direct a jury to give credit to the evidence of ſuch facts. | | 

% The bride was not, however, open in her accuſations againſt the bridegroom, ſhe 

confined them to her confidential aunt, but determin:d ſtrictly to keep her reſolution of 

never cohabiting with Mr. Hervey more; or, if poſſible, appearing in the character of his wife. 

Having, therefore, conſulted her aunt, this convenient relation undertook to prevail on 
Lieutenant Hervey to keep the marriage ſecret ; and this ſhe did not find a difficult taſk. 
There were many reaſons which made it neceſſary, The Lieutenant feared the diſpleaſure 
of his friends at ſo carly and imprudent a match, for his bride had a very ſmall fortune, 
and the principal part of her income, to which he was at that time unable to add, ariſing 
from her employment of maid of honour to the Princeſs of Wales, it muſt have been for- 
feited by a declaration of her marriage. 

Notwithſtanding the acquieſcence of Lieutenant Hervey to conceal the marriage, he 
continued to viſit his wife ; but ſoon after, to her great ſatisfaction, he was ordered on an 
expedition to the Weſt-Indies ; from whence, after two years abſence, he returned in au— 
tumn 1746, to her great mortification. After remaining at home about a month he was 
ordered to the Mediterranean, and arrived again in Fngland the following Janvary, 
When at home, however, he experienced from his wife every mortification that diſguſt and 
hatred could produce—He was received with frowns and melancholy gloom—his appear- 
ance diſtreſſed his departure elevated her ſpirits; and yet, notwithſtanding this unhap- 
pineſs which ſo frequently obtruded upon her private hours, in public, {the was the at- 
tractive centre of the faſhionable circle—her vivacity and beauty rather increafed than di- 
miniſhed after her marriage; neither ſigh nor tear betrayed uncaſineſs of mind, and a crowd 

. of titled and untitled beaux conſtantly formerd her train. 

Her huſband, from motives which it is impoſſible to determine, either affected to ſeel or 
really felt uneaſineſs at her conduct, and the attention paid by ker admirers. —Jealouſy or re- 
fentment agitated his boſom, and he determined upon aſſerting thoſe rights of a huſband, 
from which his wife had taken every poſſible means of excluding him, that did not lead to a 
public diſeloſure of their marriage. He ſaw her an obzect of general admiration, and per- 
haps he admired. her himſelf, for though the treatment he had received was ſuffcignt to 

 irradicate the ſenſations of delicate love and expel the emotions of eſteem; yet appetite 
might ſtill remain, and this he was determined to ſatisfy, perhaps as well for the gratifica- 
tion of ſenſuality, as to vindicate himſclf from the impeachment his wite had exhibiced 
againſt his manhood, . 1 
Mrs. Hervey in vain attempted to divert her huſband's reſolution of enjoying hymeneal 


privileges. She would have negotiated. by letter—he inſiſted upon a private inccrvicu, we 
aiiwecrc 
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anſwered her written expoſtulations with an oath, ſwearing if ſhe did not comply, an 
immediate expoſure of their union ſhould be the conſequence, This threat had the deſired 
effect, and a meeting took place atShis lodgings, there being at the time no perſon in the 
houſe but a male negro ſervant, 

Mr. Hervey, on the inſtant his wife was introduced to the apartment, wherein he receiv- 
ed her, cut off every poſſibility of retreat by ſecuring the door. A warm expoltulatzon took 
place, but this proving ineffectual, the lady aſſumed an apparent docility of diſpoſition, and 

with an apparent mild complacency conſented, the Captain ſhould convince her, that, at leaſt, 
one of her charges againſt him was ill-founded, for in due time a boy made his appearance 
in the world, and the maid of honour became a mother. | 

Czlar Hawkins was the confidential accoucher on this occaſion; but as the lady had 
taken every precaution to conceal from the prying eyes of the courtiers, who daily ſur- 
rounded her, the growing appearances of pregnancy, the wretched infant came into the 
world in ſo debilitated a ſtate, that it ſoon expired, not to the regret, but to the great joy 
of its maternal parent. 

This event took place at Chelſea, to which village Mrs. Hervey had retired, under pre- 
tence that a change of air had been adviſed as indiſpenſibly neceſſary to her health; but on 
her return to Leiceſter-hovſe, ſhe found a buzzing report had prevailed, not very favour- 
able to the reputation of a ſuppoſed maiden. Indeed, the fact of her having been delivered 
of a child had, by ſome means, tranſpired, or was ſtrongly ſuſpected, though the particu- 
lar circumflances attending it's birth were unknown, and the ſecret of her marriage re- 
mained undivulged, | 

The Duke of Hamilton having finiſhed his tour returned to his native country ; and 
not having any ſuſpicions of his miſtreſſes ſituatien, he flew to her on the wings of love. 
An explanation now took place; Mrs. Hanmer's duplicity was diſcovered, and the duke 
being fully ſatisfied that his dear Elizabeth was innocent of diſloyalty to him, or a breach 
of her contract, immediately made her a tender of his hand. | 

It being impoſſible for Mrs, Hervey to accept the generous offer of her noble lover, and 
not wiſhing to make him acquainted with her marriage, he naturally gave credit to the 
{ſcandal againſt her, which was now univerſally believed, and had come to his knowledge; 
and having been introduced, by the Earl of Coventry, to the family of Captain Gunning, 
a gentleman of Ireland, who had two beautiful daughters, one of them, whoſe underſtand- , 
ing and virtue were as ſtriking as her perſonal charms, captivated his heart and ſoon, be- 
came his ducheſs. 3 

The faſcinating charms of Mrs. Hervey, did not ſuffer even by the mortification of 
diſcovering the impoſition practiced on her by her aunt and huſband: and his Grace of 
Ancaſter being ſmitten made an offer of his heart, which was rejected: many other of the 
nobility and commoners of fortune experienced ſimilar diſmiſſions—her friends were aſto- 
niſhed—her acquaintance wondered her mother expoſtulated, and her conduct became a 
myſtery that afforded converſation to every tea- table for the ſecret of the marriage ſtil] re- 
mained undiſcloſed. 

To free herſelf from importunity Mrs, Hervey determined on travelling, and choſe the 
circle of Germany tor her tour. For ſome time ſhe reſided at Berlin, from whence ſhe 
removed to Dreſden, and being perfect miſtreſs of the French tongue her vivacity and 
adroitneſs at repartee gained heriggmiſſion even to crowned heads. The King of Pruſſia 
and the Electoreſs of Saxony conferred many favours on her, made her ſeveral rich preſents, 
-and on her departure from the continent became her correſpondents; honours which were 
ever after continual ſubjects of her boaſting vanity. 

As ſhe found herſelt ſo much reſpected and admired abroad, it is rather extraordinary ſhe 
ever revifiied home, at leaſt during the life of her huſband ; but ſhe panted for the pleaſures 
of her native land, and on returning from the continent, her vanity was flattered, by repeated 
. proofs that her charms had ſuffered no diminution during her abſence. She continued the 
favourite toaſt of d gon, the idol of the men, the envy of the women. Her ſuitors were 

numerous 
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numerous as ever —ſhe breathed in an atmoſphere of ſighs, every butterfly of faſhion hover- 
ed round her. Lord Howe, who ſerved in the war before laſt in America, was the only 
perſon whom ſhe did not repel with indifference. He had the reputation of being favours 
ed; nay, more, of having received the laſt favour from the maid of honour. 

Her intimacy with Lady Harrington and Miſs Aſher, who rioted in diſſipation, gave a 
a ſtamp'to her character. She was conſtant at the midnight orgies of their pleaſures, and 
no doubt participated in their ſenſual indulgencies. N a 

The huſband, irritated by her contumely, and provoked by her licentiouſneſs, thought 
it a duty he owed his honour to repel the one and reſtrain the other, and informed her he 
would diſcloſe his marriage to the Princeſs of Wales. The execution of this reſolution his 
wife rendered unneceſſary, ſhe had either previouſly acquainted the princeſs with her ſitua— 
tion; or, on the ſpur of the occaſion had anticipated her huſband's information; his in- 
tention, however, was fruſtrated—Mrs. Heryey was a confidential favourite, and was ho- 
noured with the patronage of her royal miſtreſs to the hour of her death. | 

A ſerious quarrel having now taken place, and the lady following her own inclinations 
uncontrouled, ſhe became the ſubject A. much ſcandal. Her perſonal charms, and the 
ſituation ſhe held in public and polite life rendered her conſpicuous, and a conduct which 
was not marked with the ſtricteſt attention to decorum, gave birth to a variety of ſtories, 
which were” induſtrioulſy* präpagated by the? kuſy and exaggerating tongue of calumny : 
though ſore of them may be flathy*voptradifted3;/and others deſerve no greater degree of 
credit chaſh js due to conjectups and probability. 

. Among the former may be reckoned the tale of the Somerſet-houſe maſquerade ; at which 
it has been aſſerfed this lady appeared in a ſhape of fleſh- coloured ſilk fo nicely and cloſely 
fitted to her body as to produce a perfect review of the unadorned mother of mankind, and 
that this fair repreſentative of frailty, as conſcious of her condition as Eve after the firſt act 
of diſobedience, had contrived a method of giving as evident tokens of modeſty, by bind- 
ing her loins with a partial covering, or zone, of fig-leaves. | | 

The truth is, ths at this maſquerade Mrs. Hervey appeared in the dreſs of Iphigenia, and 
covered ſuch parts of her ſkin, as a ſtrict conformity to the character ſhe had aſſumed, with 
feſh-coloured filk, which, however, had at leaſt an indelicate appearance, and induced the 
Princeſs of Wales to give her favourite a tacit reproof, by throwing a veil over her, 

Another circumſtance of a very extraordinary nature, which happened ſome. time after 
her ſeparation from Mr. Hervey, deſerves particular notice, 

A female infant was found on the ſtairs, leading to the apartments of Mrs. Chudleigh, 
in Windſor-caſtle, and being taken care of by that lady, as ſhe grew up, lived with her 
daughter as an attendant on her perſon, and was called Elizabeth, by which only ſhe was 
diſtinguiſhed without a ſirname. This young woman continued with Mrs. Hervey till her 
death, which happened when ſhe was about rwenty ; and this attachment gave riſe to a 
report that the miſtreſs and maid were mother and daughter, | 

Her dreſs, equipage, and expences, while maid of honour, alſo geve riſe to numerous 
conjectures and {peculations. For twelve years after her ſeparation from Mr. Hervey, ſhe 
not only diſplayed a ſtile of living infinitely ſuperior to her known. income, which was only 
fix hundred pounds a year, but built elegant houſes and furniſhed there magnifictently—- 
But from whatever ſources her ſupplics were drawn, certain it is, that during the whole time 
Me preſerved the name of Miſs Chudleigh, and held no connection with the perſun of Mr. 
Hervey. Many ſuppoſe ſhe was ſupplied by royal bounty, in return for ſenſual favours, 
but of this no woof | has ever appeared. , * 

Her morning meditations, her nightly thaughts, were now employed in contriving means 
to procure a diſſolution of the marriage bond. Lawyers were confulred, but no means could 
be deviſed except proofs of adultery againſt their fair chent. So dangerous an experiment 
was cf courſe rejected, not ſo much for the ſin as the riſque. Mr, Hervey might _ fat 
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down contented—his wife could not take benefit of her own wrong and public diſgrace, 
without relief was the probable conſequence. 

Time, however, brought about an opportunity, on which female ingenuity inſtantly ſeized. 
The parſon who performed the marriage ceremony, having reſted with his fathers, it appeared 
upon enquiry that the pariſh regiſter book was not in cautious hands. An inſpection was 
requeſted, for which a handſome bribe having been given, the clerk ſuffered himſelf to be 
amuſed on one ſide of the veſtry, while Mrs. Hervey dexterouſly tore from the book the 
leaf which contained the record of her marriage, and depoſiting it in her boſom conveyed 
it home, where it was committed to the flames, never more to riſe in evidence. 

By this exploit Mrs. Hervey conſidered herſelf abſol ved from thoſe ſacred vows ſhe had 


made at the altar to her huſband, and at liberty to receive the addreſſes and the hand of 


the firſt lover ſhe ſhould approve : but Mr. Hervey having ſucceeded to the Earldom of 
Briſtol, his rank and fortune became ſerious objects of acquiſition, and when a ſucceſ- 
ſion to the family honours and revenues of her huſband became probable, ſhe ſeriouſly 
repented her raſhneſs in deſtroying the written records of her marriage. The title and 
fortune were objects to her ambition and avarice, and ſhe reſolved, if poſſible, to re-eſtabliſh 
her claim to both. | | 

For this Nl ſhe took a journey to Mr, Merrill's, under pretence of paying that gen- 
tleman a friendly viſit, but in reality to procure the re- inſertion of her marriage with Mr. 
Hervey in the regiſter- book; and for this purpoſe took with her an attorney in whom ſhe had 
long confided, 0 5 

The officiating clerk was eaſily worked upon; money was given, and promotion promiſed. 
The book was managed by the lady to her perfect ſatisfaction, and her ſpirits were ſo ele- 
vated on the occaſion, that ſne opened her heart to the clergyman's wife, informed her of the 
birth and death of her child by Mr. Hervey; and told her, that the proof ſne had now ob- 
tained, might be a hundred thouſand pounds in her way. 

The carldom of Briſtol at laſt deſcended to Mr. Hervey, and he being taken ill in the 
year 1759, his lady began to think of aſſuming her title and rank, but an event happened 
which again changed her mind; the Duke of Kingſton at this time becoming ſo ardent a 
lover, that the lady began to look up to a fituation among the nobility, and an acquiſition of 
wealth, ſuperior to any that had engaged her attention ſince her being circumvented out of 
the title of Ducheſs of Hamilton. How to obtain this honour and fortune, was now the 
greateſt object of her meditation: ſhe had forged new ſhackles—ſhe had created new evi- 
dence againſt herſelf. Application was made to the bar—to the civilians, but no remedy 
could be deviſed. Several years paſſed away, Mrs. Hervey cohabiting with the duke, under 
the name of Miſs Chudleigh, but with ſuch circumſpection and decorum, that though there 
was no doubt of a ſenſoal connection, yet no certain evidence of it ever came to light. 

In 1760, the Earl of Briſtol having intimated a wiſh for a diſſolution of his marriage, was 
ſounded, by a friend of his wife's, on the ſubject of a divorce; but his reſentment being 


ſtrong, he peremptorily declared, that though he heartily repented he had ever been her huſ- 


band, yet he would ſee her at the devil before he'd gratify her vanity, by aſſiſting her to be- 
come a ducheſs : ſoon after, however, having become acquainted with a lady whom he wiſhed 
to marry, he fent word to his wife, that he wanted @ divorce, and ſhe muſt ſupply the evi— 
dence. 

However deſirable it might be to the Counteſs of Briſtol to become Ducheſs of Kingſton, 
by diſſolving the marriage bond with her lord, this was not the way that met her approba- 
tion; ndr could it indeed have been propitious to her deſigns on her paramour, to record her 
own infamy in a court of law, by tupplying proofs of adultery. The common lawyers and 
the civilians were therefore again conſuſted; and theſe ingenious gentlemen adviſed a cauſe 
to be inſticuted on the part of the lady, to ſet aſide the Earl of Briſtol's marriage claims, 
which were ſo weakly ſupported by his defence, the witneſſes who could prove the marriage 
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being kept back; that a formal ſentence of jactitation was pronounced in Doctors Commons, 
by which ſhe was declared free of all matrimonial contracts, and of courſe, left at liberty to 

marry again. 

Thus were the wiſhes of the noble lord and his counteſs completely gratified, but not with- 
out being attended with reports to the prejudice of both ; and among others, the earl was 
charged with, what probably was not true, having received a very conſiderable pecuniary con- 
ſideration for his colluſion. | 

The definitive ſentence having been pronounced in Doctors Commons, on the 10th of 
February 1769, on the 8th of March following, lady Briſtol obtained the full accompliſh- 
of her ambition, by being married to his Grace the Duke of Kingſton, 

This marriage was folemnized with the utmoſt magnificence; and what muſt appear very 
extraordinary indeed, favours were worn, not only by the principal nobility, but by the molt 
illuſtrious perſonages in the kingdom, and the new ducheſs was received at court. Durin 
the life of the duke, a ſpace of five years, not a doubt was promulged, or a legal ſtep taken 
to impeach this marriage. The civilians, tenacious of their juriſdiction, had held that the 
decree of their judges was not liable to be diſturbed by any extrinſic court, and the ducheſs 

reſted perfectly contented under their opinions, which though certainly ſanctified by an ac- 
quieſcence of ages, will preſently appear to have been founded in preſumption, and contrary 
to the wiſe ſuperintending power of the common law of the land. 

Let us now look to the character of his Grace of Kingſton, and conſider it in compariſon 
with a few traits of his ducheſs's diſpoſition. The inquiry will illuſtrate this obſervation, 
that love is not the reſult of admiration from perſons poſſeſſing ſimilar diſpoſitions, but may 
ſubſiſt where the parties are of minds diametrically oppoſite. 

The duke was mild, generous, unaſſuming, and modeſt in the extreme. Oſtentation he 
deteſted ; and.of pride he was devoid. As a huſband, he blended with the ardour of love, 


the ſincerity of friendſhip; and the happineſs of his wife, ſeemed the great end of his views. 


The ducheſs was preſumptious, vain, imperious, and paſſionate. In the height of pride 
and inſolence, ſhe would often compare herſelf to Juno.—She was oftentatious to exceſs, yet 
meanly avaricious and cunning ; and a dupe to the groſſeſt flattery. 

Connected with ſuch a woman, it cannot be ſuppoſed that ſuch a man as the Duke of 
Kingſton could enjoy connubial happineſs z but his ducheſs had ſo faſcinated his mind, and 
obtained ſuch deſpotic ſway over his reaſon, as enabled her to turn his underſtanding to 
every meaſure her paſſions, inclinations, or caprice dictated. | 

At nearly the expiration of five years after his marriage, theduke was afflicted withaparalytic 
ſtroke, probably the conſequence of the continual irritation, under which his nerves had jut- 
| fered from matrimonial diſcontent. In this condition, he was hurried about by his duchels, 
in journies from one place to another, under pretence, that change of air would prove ſalutary 
to his health : at laſt, death appeared inevitable ; and her grace diſpatched a meſſenger for 
her ſolicitor, the late Mr. Field of the Temple. 

Her buſineſs with this gentleman of the law was of a curious nature. The duke had made 
a will, by which he cut off his elder nephew, and entailed his eſtate upon a younger. For 
this will ſhe would have ſubſtituted another, which ſhe had prepared without the duke's 
knowlege, and which ſhe deſired Mr. Field to procure his grace to ſign, and to witneſs it 
himſelf. The difference between theſe two wills, as they reſpected the ducheſs, was this. 
By the firſt will the duke had bequeathed the income of his eſtates to his ducheſs for life, 
expreſsly under condition of her continuing a widow ; by the ſecond will this reſtriction was 
taken away. | 

That a woman turned of fifty ſhould conſider reſtraint from matrimony a grievance, is ra- 
ther extraordinary; but more particulary ſuch a woman as her grace, who conſidered the cere- 
mony merely uſeful from its legal operation, and never conſidered as a religious union. 
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When Mr. Field was introduced to the duke he found his grace's intellects materially affected. 


A tranſient knowlege of his intimates and domeſtics were the only figns of mental ability. 


that remained. Mr. Field, of courſe, remonſtrated with the ducheſs on | the danger and diſ- 
honeſty of introducing a will to a man ſo debilitated in mind : and in return received very 
ſevere reprehenſion from her grace. He however quitted the houſe, and to his honeſty and 
honour his client owed every thing the law afterwards allowed her to poſſeſs. 

The duke having paid the debt of nature, his relict made a voyage to Italy. She viſited 
Rome with an intention to reſide there ſome time, and the celebrated Ganginelli then filling 


the papal chair, his holineſs being an eccleſiaſtic of moderate principles and a tolerant ſpirit, 


— 


received her grace's viſit to him with the utmoſt cordiality, endowed her with many privi— 
leges enjoyed only by princes, and lodged her in the palace of one of the cardinals. . 

In gratitude for theſe favours, ſo flattering to the pride and vanity of the ducheſs, notwith- 
ſtanding her avarice, the treated the Romans with a public ſpectacle, Sue had built an 
elegant yacht! in England, which ſhe had brought into Italy under the direction of a gentle 
man who had ſerved in the Britiſh navy; and this veſſel, with conſiderable labour and an 
immenſe expence, was conveyed up the Piber. The modern Romans crowded from ail 

arts. To the degenerated Italians an Engliſh yacht was as great a curioſity as the ancient 
veſſels of the Carthagenians were to their renowned and virtuous anceſtors : but while felti- 
vity, praile, and reſpect elated her heart in the dominions of the pope, a ſtorm was gacher— 
ing in the dominions of her king, to level her even to the duſt. 

A woman named Craddock, w ho, in the capacity of a ſervant had been preſent at the 
marriage of Mr. Hervey with Miſs Chudleigh, being reduced to indigence, applied to Mr. 
Field, the attorney, for ee relief. In vain ſhe urged her diſtreſs, in vain the menaced 
a diſcovery of all ſhe knew, to the relations of the Duke of Kingſton; the lawyer, depending 
perhaps on the judgment in the Commons, ſet her at defiance, and ſhe, ſtimulated by indi- 
gence, put her threats into execution. 

For private reaſons, well known to the confidential friends of the Duke of Kingſton, and 
among which was diſreſpect to the duchels, his grace harboured an inveterate prejudice againſt 
Mr. Evlyn Meadows, his eldeſt nephew, and 5 to his ſiſter Lady Frances Pierpoint. Oa 
that account he cut him off from the inheritance: and by his will, made his younger nephew 
his heir. To this gentleman Mrs, Craddock applied, and he joytully received information 
which promiled to him a reſtitution of what he conſidered his natural right. 

Having minated in writing the whole of Mrs. Craddock's evidence, and being perfectly 
ſatisfied chat the facts it contained were truths, Mr. Meadows laid his caſe before counſel, 
who adviſed a bill of indictment to be preferred againſt the ducheſs, on a charge of bigamy. 

The bilt was accordingly preſented, and being found by the grand jury, it was adviſed, if 
her grace did not appear in proper time to plead to the indictment, that proceſs of outlawry 
ſhould be commenced againſt her. 


Mr. Field having received notice of the proſecution, took 1 immediate advice of counſel, who 


in conſultation di rected information to be ſent to the ducheſs at Rome, urging her imme. 


ate return to England. This intell'gence, like the ſhock of a paralytic rake: numbed every 

\enie; her ſtreng th was ſcarcely able to bear againſt it; and ſhe was recovered from the firit 
paroxiſins of ſurp riſe ran the utmoſt difficulty. Reaſon, however, at laſt reaſuming her 
ſeat, a carriage was ordered, and this now unhappy woman was drove to the houle of Mr. 

Jenkins, her banker. 

This Mr. Jenkins is a remarkable character. He was at one time a broker of curioſities ; 
he is now banker to almoſt every Britiſh ſubje& that viſits the metropolis of the holy ſ-e. 
In his houſe the ducheſs had placed money and ſecurities to a very conſiderable amount, for 
the purpoſe of anſwering ſuch ſums as ſhe ſhould draw for; but he being now aware of her 
ſituation, and knowing ſhe would draw for a conſiderable ſum to antwer neceſſary diſburſes 
ments on her journey, though perfectly ſecure in any advance he ſhould make, ordered him- 
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ſelf to be denied. At firſt his abſence was imputed to a caſual: event, but repeated denials 
alarmed the ducheſs, who now plainly perceived a premeditated deſign, and juſtly ſuſpe&ted 
that her banker had ſome ſcheme in view militating with her intereſts, Her fuſpicion was 
well founded; the intent was to delay her return to England till judgment of outlawry could 
be obtained, the execution of which would have operated upon her property at home, though 
not to the advantage of her huſband's relations, as the confiſcations would of courſe have 
gone into his majeſty's exchequer. i 
The ducheſs, alarmed by theſe circumſtanees, muſtered her ſpirits, and reſolved not onl 

on enforcing an interview with her banker, but on obtaining a reſtitution of the ſecurities 


ſhe had depoſited in his hands; and, having purchaſed a brace of piſtols and loaded them, 


went to his houſe. The anſwer, as uſual, was that Mr. Jenkins was not at home, upon which 
his reſolute creditor placed herſelf at his door, declaring the would there remain centinel, and. 
not quit her poſt till he made his appearance, though he ſhould remain abſent for a month. 

This conduct had the deſired effect. Jenkins received the information of the ducheſs's. 
reſolution with aſtoniſhment, and ſeeing the impoſſibility of longer avoiding an interview 
without abſenting himſelf from his banking houſe, which he could not do without material 
injury to his intereſt and commercial credit, he at laſt made his appearance. 

The ducheſs addreſſed him with a torrent of abuſe, which he never attempted to repel, 
but received it with the calmneſs of conſcious guilt, overwhelmed by ſhame. She demands. 
ed her money with an authoritative tone—the banker would have prevaricated - ſhe pro- 
duced her piſtol and a ſufficient ſum was delivered, 

Immediately after this a& of heroiſm, the ducheſs departed from Rome, and commenced 
her journey to England ; but before ſhe reached the Alps, the perturbation of ſpirits, upon. 
which paſſions and diſappointments had powerfully wrought, produced a violent fever that 


terminated in an abſceſs which gathered in her fide. Thus tormented in mind and body, her 


ſituation was truly pitiable ; and, being unable to travel in a carriage, ſhe ſlowly purſued 
her melancholy journey in a litter, contrived for the purpoſe, and in this ſituation reached 
Calais. | 

The abſceſs having matured and broken, ſhe found conſiderable relief from corporeal pain; 
but her intellectual wretchedneſs rather increaſed, till at laſt her apprehenſions overpowered 
her reaſon, and her converſation often indicated approaching inſanity. Theſe fears aroſe 
from a miſapprehenſion of the conſequences of the indictment. She ſuppoſed that the offence 


precluded her from bail, and that on her arrival ſhe would be committed to the common 


gaol. Colonel Weſt, brother to Lord Delaware, was now her confidante, but the colonel 
was as little acquainted with the law of bigamy as the ducheſs, and his opinions rather in- 
creaſed than diminiſhed her apprehenſions he conſidered it felony without benefit of clergy.. 
At this time, happily for her grace's peace of mind, Earl Mansfield made a trip to France, 
and paid a private viſit to her grace. His lordſhip explained to her the nature of the offence 
with which ſhe ſtood charged, the conſequences of the indictment and of conviction; and,, 
being eaſed of her fears from his information, her mind became ſerene, her health improved, 
and ſhe foon embarked for Dover. 8 
On her arrival at Kingſton-houſe, ſhe diſcovered that neither abſence nor the proſecution 


had leſſened her friends, among the moſt zealous of whom ſhe found the Dukes of New 
caſtle, Ancaſtar, and Portland; alſo Lord Mountſtuart, and a numerous circle of 


other diſtinguiſhed perſonages. | 
The firſt ſtep was to put in bail to the indictment, which was done before Earl Mansfield, 


his Grace of Newcaſtle and Lord Mountſtuart becoming her. ſureties, and many perſons of: | 


high rank and fortune offering to join.—Thefe voluntary acts of friendſhip conſiderably al- 
leviated her diſtreſs ; and coming from ſuch perſonages, flattered her vanity, ſolace her 
mind, and ftrengthened it, to meet with intrepidity the ordeal in preparation, which was the 
malt ſevere, that a woman of her rank had. been brought to for many years.. 


To- 
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To herſelf, however, ſhe had principally to impute her wretched ſituation, and all its con- 
fequences, Avarice had ſuperceded prudence. She depended upon cunning and chicane, in 
a caſe that required the utmoſt wiſdom conducting; and inſtead of purchaſing off the evi- 
dence againſt her, ſhe applied ro lawyers, whole intereſt it was to promote litigation. 

Mrs. Craddock, the principal exiſting witneſs againſt her ;' the only one who could prove 
the actual performance and conſummation of the marriage ceremony, had, in old age, per- 
ſonallv licited a decent maintenance for the remnant of her life; and had voluntarily of- 
fered, in ae of acquieſcence, to retire to her native village, and never more obtrude herſelf 
upon the peace of her benefactreſs. 

This offer was rejected by the ducheſs, who, though wallowing in accoM:cing wealth, 
would not conſent to allow Mrs. Craddock more than the wretched ſtipend of twenty pounds 
a year, and that on the hard condition that ſhe ſhould live ſequeſtered in an obſcure village, 


. near the Peak of Derby. 


The ungracious propoſal of the ducheſs was rejected with contempt, but her grace, 


conſidering her conduct on the occaſion as extremely liberal, expreſſed her aſtoniſhment by 
exclaiming—*© Has the old devil the aſſurance to reject my bounty!“ and ſhe was then fer 
at defiance; though, fhortly after, Mrs. Craddock might have commanded thouſands to de- 
ſert from the ſervice of the ducheſs's proſecutor. 


Her grace now ſat dow to the ſtudy of juriſprudence. Her drawing-room became a law 


library, and not a day paſſed without confuitations. Like Mrs. Blackacre in the comedy, ſhe 
drove from the Temple to Lincoln's Inn, and from Lincoln's Inn to Doctors Commons, load- 
ed with law caſes extracted from reporters, civil inſtitutes, and church canons. Her carriage 

roaned under the weight of Lord Coke, Juſtinian and J aylor.— From the opinions of her 
counſel, ſhe daily experienced hope and conſolation. The civilians produced incontrovert- 
able arguments to prove the judgment inthe Commons irrevocable. The common lawyers de- 


clared conviction impoſſible ; and the clergy aſſured her, no force her enemies were capable 


of bringing into the field, could ſtand before the thundering force of the canon law, 


Under theſe aſſurances, the ducheſs reſted ſatished, that her acquittal was inevitable, and 
had ſoothed her mind into placidneſs, when a freſh breeze aroſe to diſturb the calm, and cre- 


ate a ſtorm in her mind. 


Foote, who was then manager of the theatre in the Haymarket, conſidered her grace and: 


her cauſe, as fair game for ſatire and ridicule, The public conduct of her grace afforded va» 


rious ſubjects; and the modern Ariſtophanes had become maſter of many private tranſac- 
tions, as was ſuppoſed from the information of a young lady named Ponroſe, who having 


long been deceived by her grace's promz/es, was forced by neceſſity to convert her /ecrets into 
ſaleable commoditics, and diſpoſed of them to Foote for a ſum of money. 


The fatiriſt being thus poſſeſſed of materials, threw them into the form of a comedy, 


which he ſtiled, «© A Trip to Calais,” of which her grace was the protagoniſt, and her cha- 


racter drawn with admifable ſkill, but repreſentation was not the deſign of the author. His 
view was of a mercenary nature, that promiſed more profit than the acting of his piece could. 


produce; it was to extort from the ducheſs a conſiderable fum to ſuppreſs the piece from 


appearing on the ſtage, or through the medium of the preſs. 
To effect this purpole, he coatrived that the ducheſs ſhould be informed, by an apparently 


indifferent perſon, of his intending to open his theatre with the new comedy; in which ſhe 
was alſo informed, he had delineated her character to the life. The information, as intended, 


was like an electrical ſhock to her grace. She ſent for Foote ; he attended her with the piece 
in his pocket, and ſhe ſolicited him to read it to her, which he obeyed. 


When he had gone through a ſcene in which Kitty Crocodile, her repreſentative, bore a 


conſiderable ſhare, ſhe found it impoſſible to ſtand the probe; pain elevated her to rage, and 
and riſing in a fever of. paſſion, ſhe exclaimed, * Why, this is ſcandalous, Mr. Foote !— 


Why, what a _wretch you have made me!“ -The humouriſt, ſuppreſſing his internal ſatisfac- 
tion, 


" i hes 


. be mended. 


W 


tion, and commanding his rifible muſcles into an aſſemblage of gravity, while his heart 


laughed within, anſwered “ You, Madam!—this is not deſigned for your grace !—it is not 


you!“ 


+ The ducheſs aſſuming a hypocritical ſmile, intreated the author to leave her the piece; 


and, he affecting the utmoſt candour, put it into her hand—ſhe promiſing faithfully to return 


it the enſuing morning; and ſo much did her grace diſlike the portrait of herſelf, whether 
drawn from nature or in caricature, that ſhe reſolved on exerting every intereſt in her power 
to prevent it from being exhibited. 

Jo effectuate this end, ſhe propoſed the next morning to become purchaſer of the copy- 
right; but the author demanding two thouſand pounds, the enormity of the ſum alarmed her 


Srace's avarice : a negociation took place for leſſening it, but he refuſed to abate a guinea, 
and actually refuſed ſixteen hundred, flattering himſelf no doubt, that the peculiar circum- 


ſtances of the ducheſs's fituation, would have induced her to comply with his exorbitant ex- 
tortion. 

In his expectations, however, he was diſappointed: the ducheſs returned the manuſcript ; 
the author ſent it to the chamberlain, and by him it was diſapproved, and prohibited from re- 
preſentation. 

In the obtaining of this prohibition, her grace again experienced the zeal and friendſhip 
of his Grace of Newcaſtle, whom ſhe conſulted. By his advice, ſhe took the opinion of 
counſel, and the counſel were unanimous, that the comedy was a groſs, falſe, and malicious 


\ 


libel ; of courſe, they did not fail of adviſing a proſecution, and Blanchard the ſhort-hand 


writer, was retained to take it down in caſe of repreſentation. 

Foote, now ſtung by diſappointment, exerted the whole of his connections to procure a li- 
cence from the chamberlain, but that officer was not to be moved. He acknowledged the 
wit and humour of the performance, but was irritated at their proſtitution. Indeed, the de- 
mand was little leſs than an attempt to rob; it was putting a libel inſtead of a piſtol to the 
breaſt of a female, ſaying, deliver your money or I'll deſtroy your reputation. The critical 
ſituation too at which this attack was made upon the purle and character of the ducheſs, 
alarmed all her friends, and intereſted them in her favour. Previous to her arrival in Lon- 


don, from the commencement of the proſecution, every method had been adopted by her op- 
ponents to degrade her in the opinion of the public: and now that the had fairly furrender- 


ed to ſubmit to the verdict of her peers and the judgment of law if found guilty, a mercenary 
literary aſſaſſin draus a poiſoned dagger, to extort money or ſtab her fame. The conduct of 


thoſe who protected her, was founded in principles of la and equity; which lay down as a 


maxim, that pending a proſecution, no publication ſhall appear to bias opinion againſt the 
culprit who is the object of it. 


: Foote, on receiving the Chamberlain's interdicion, ſat down to expoſtulate, and wrote 
his lordſhip the following letter: 


« My Loxn, 


1 did intend-troubling your lordſhip with an earlier addreſe, but the day aſter I received your pro- 
hibiting mandate, I had the honour of a viſit from Lord Mlountſtuart, to whoſe interpeſition find I 


am indebted for your firſt commands, relative to The Trip to Ciluis, by Mr. Chetwynd, and your final 


rejection of it by Colonel Keen. 


Lord Mountſtuart has, I preſume, told your lordſhip that he read to me thoſe ſcenes to which 
your lordſhip objected; that he found them collected from general nature, and applicable to none but 
thoſe, wio, throuzh conſciouſaeſs, were compelled to a ſelf application: to ſuch minds, my lord, the whole 
duty of man, next to the ſacred writings, is the ſevereſt fatire that ever was wrote, and at the ſane mark, 
if comedy directs not her aim, her arrows are ſhot in the air; for by what touches no man, % man will 

Lord Mountſtuart deſired that I would fuffer him to take the play wi h him, and let him 


leave it with the ducheſs of Kingſton: he had my conſent, my lord, and at the ſame time, an aſſurance 
that 1 was ready to make any alterati«1 that her grace would ſuggeſt. Her grace ſaw tne play, and in 
conſequence, I ſaw her grace; with the reſult of that interview, I ſhall not at this time trouble your * 

| | ip. 
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rip. It may, perhaps, be many to obſerve, that her grace could not diſcern, which your lordſhip, I 


dare ſay, will readily believe, a ſingle trait in the character of Kitty Crocodile, that reſembled herſelf, 

« After this repreſentation, your lordſhip will, I doubt not, permit me to enjoy the fruits of 
labour ; nor will you think ir reaſonable, becauſe a capricious individual has taken it into her head that 
J have pinned her ruffles awry, that I ſhould be puniſhed by a poiniard ſtuck deep in my heart: your lord- 
ſhip has too much candour and jullice to be the inſtrument of ſo violent and ill- directed a blovy, 

« Your lordſhip's determination is not only of the greateſt importance to me now, but muſt inevitably 
decide my fate for the future; as, after this dy feat, it will be i;: poſhole for me to muſter up courage enough 
to face folly again: between the muſe and the magiſtrate there is a natural confederacy ; what the laſt 
cannot puniſh the firſt ofcen correct; but when the finds herſelf not only deferted by her antient ally, but 
ſees him armed in the defence of her foe, the has nothing left but a ſpeedy retreat: adieu then, my lord, 
to the itage. FPalcat ves luce, to which, T hope, I may with juſtice add flaudite, as during my conti- 
nuance in the ſervice of the public, I never profited by tlattering their paſſions, or falling in with their 


humours, as upon all occafions I have exerted my little powers, as indeed I thought it my duty, in ex- 


poſing follies, however much the favourite of the day, and pernicious prejudices however proicEted and. 
popular. This, my lord, has been done, it thoſe may be believed who have the beſt right to know, 
tometimes with ſucceſs ; let me add too, that in doing this I never lott my credit with the public, becauſe 
they knew that I proceeded upon principle, that I diſdained being either the echo or the inſtrument of any 
man, however exalted his ſtation, and that I never received reward or protection from any other hands 


than their own. 
« ] have the honour to be, &c. 


« SAM. FOOTE.” 

Notwithſtanding the independent ſpirit breathed in this letter, even the admirers and friends 
of the writer mult allow, that he acted with meanneſs and duplicity z and when hard run, 
and foreed to enter into a defence of his conduct to the duchels, with a wretched puſilani- 
mity denied thit he ever had made ſo exorbitant a demand as two thouſand pounds for 
the ſuppreſſion of the piece. Bur unhappily. for the character of his veracity, the reverend 
Mr. Foſter, a clergyman of re{pectability, conſiderably advanced in years, and who had, 
through life, m:nLled with the great world, came voluntarily forward and male an affidavit 
of the following facts “ That in conſequence of the threat to perform The Trip to Calais, 
he had waited on Mr. Foote, and remonitrated with him on the extreme barbaricy of ſuch 
an attack at ſuch a particular juncture: that Mr. Foote had only agreed to ſuppreſs the 
piece, on condition of his receiving from the ducheſs the tum of two thouſand pounds.“ 

Foote's letter to the chamberiein having no effect in procuring the licence for acting he 
determined to recommence his attack on the ducheis, by threatening her with a publication 
of the piece, and a fre h negotiation for extoiting huth money was commenced, 

It was now intimated, that though precluded irom performing his comedy on the ſtage, 
the preſs was ſtill open to him, and he had it in his power to publiſh; bur if his expences 
were reimburſed, and the ſum which her grace had formerly offered him paid, he would 
deſiſt, and the copy ſhould be deſtroyed. 

On this intimation the ducheſs conſulted her friends; but, as was generally the caſe, with 
a predetermination to follow her own opinion. The perſons to whom ſhe applied were the 
late Earl of Peterborough, Doctor Iſaac 5chomberg, remarkable for having been pillored for 
a libel againſt the preſent government, the reverend Mr. Foſter, and Mr. Field, her ſoli- 
licitor. Theſe gentlemen the found all held the ſame opinion, reprobating Foote's demand 
as an extortion, which to comply with would be folly, by admitting the application of the 
ſatire ; and Schomberg declared, that © although he had been maay vears intimate with 
Foote, and had ſpent ſome of the pleaſanteſt hours of his life in his company, yet he would 
tell him to his face, as a man, that he deſerved to loſe his lite for ſuch an attempt—it was 
more ignoble than the conduct of a highwayman.” 

This union of opinion had conſiderable weight with the ducheſs, yet ſhe ſtill dreaded 
the pen of her antagoniſt, and herſelf unable to ſupport a literary conteſt, ſhe called to her 


aid a clergyman, named ]J n, Who was well experienced in all the mangeuvres of newſ- 
| paper 
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paper conteſts; a man alſo of a bold ſpirit, not remarkably ſtrick in attention to the cha- 
racter of his function, and who, though neither a wit, a humouriſt, nor a ſatyriſt, yet was 
maſter of a ſtrong vindictive ſtile, and wrote with a tolerable ſhare of alperity. | 

The opinion of this gentleman being demanded, it coincided exactly with the judgment 
of thoſe who had been before conſulted. He adviſed that inſtead of complying, the ducheſs 
ſhouid obtain complete evidence of the menace and demand, and then adviſe with counſel 
on the proper mode of proſecuting the extortioner ; which advice being pleaſing to all 
parties, and urged by the Duke of Ancaſter, as neceſſary to be put into immediate execution, 
_— J— n was appointed to call on Foote for the purpoſe of collecting the neceſſary 
evidence. | 

An interview being obtained at Foote's houſe—the parſon informed the player, that he 
had waited on him as a friend from the Ducheſs of Kingſton, and requeſted an anſwer to 
this queſtion, © Whether Mr. Foote intended to publiſh the piece which the chamberlain 
had prohibited, called A Trip to Calais?“ 

| Foote proceeding with a long detail of the vaſt expence which had been incurred by pre- 
paring the comedy for repreſentation, on Which n interrupted him, by obſerving, 
that if he ſuppoſed the whole, or even the moſt minute part of his expence would be re- 
imburſed by the ducheſs, he was miſtaken, for ſhe was determined, by the advice of her 
friends, not to give him a ſingle guinea. 

Foote endeavoured to put this off by a laugh, and inſtead of making any poſitive anſwer 
to the parſon's queſtion, produced the letter he had ſent to the chamberlain, which we have 
already ſtated and requeſted his viſitant would attend to the reading of it. The requiſition 
being complied with, and the auditor having paid many compliments to the wit and hu- 
mour of the reader, again preſſed for an anſwer to his original queſtion ; when Foote, at laſt, 
ſaid, or rather exclaimed, « O I ſhall certainly publiſh the piece, unleſs the ducheſs will 
conſider the heavy loſs I ſhould ſuſtain ;”” and added, © Why the devil does Iſaac Schom- 
berg interfere ? We ſhould hunt down theſe reps of quality in couples; beſides, lady Kitty 
Crocodile will ſuit nine out of ten widows of faſhion in the kingdom. Their damned tears 
are like a ſhower in ſun-ſhine, refreſhing their weeds and making their faces louk the 
brighter,” 

J n confidering he had now received an anſwer to his queſtion ſufficient to quality 
him as witneſs againſt Foote, was about to retire, when Foote clapped him on the ſhoul- 
der, and ſaid, * What, and ſo I am to be attacked if I publiſh “ The Trip to Calais, an 
intimation which a good deal ſurpriſed ] n, as it convinced him that Foote muſt have 
ſome friend in the ducheſs's houſe, her grace having determined upon libelling her enemy, 
and n being the perſon who was to officiate as her literary friend in the bufineſs. 
However, recovering from his ſurpriſe, he anſwered, “ The publication will be an attack 
from you, Mr. Foote ; the effect of which I, as the friend of the ducheſs, will do my ut- 
moſt to prevent.” 

Foote dreading a paper war, and knowing that his adverſary, J——n, had the command 
of a newſpaper, through which he could daily attack him with impunity, confidered it 


prudent to bring about a compromiſe, and for that purpoſe wrot 
the ducheſs ; — 


e the following letter to 


To her GRAckE the DUCHESS of KINGSTON. 


« MADAM, 


« A MEMBER of the privy council, and a friend of your grace's ; (he has begged me not to mention 


his name) but I ſuppoſe your grace will gueſs at him, has juſt left me ; he has explained to me what I did 


not conceive, that the publication of the ſcenes in the Trip to Calais, at this juncture, with the dedication 
and preface, might be of infinite ill conſequence to your affairs. | 


« I really, Madam, wiſh you no ill, and ſhould be ſorry to do you an injury. 
: | « ] there= 


n 


t“ therefore give up to that conſideration what neither your grace's offers; nor the threats of your agents 
eould obtain; the ſcenes ſhall not be publiſhed, nor ſhall any thing appear at my theatre, or from me, 
that can hurt you; provided the attacks made on me in the newſpapers do not make it neceſſary for me to 
act in defence of myſelf, 

« Your grace will therefore ſee the neceſſity of giving proper directions. 

„ have the honour to be 
« Your moſt devoted ſervant, 


North- End, Sunday, Auguſt 13, 1775. « SAM, FOOTE.” 


It is evident from this letter that Foote ſtood in awe of the newſpapers, that he dreaded 
being ſquibbed through their medium, and that he knew the Ducheſs of Kingſton had 
engaged agents for that purpoſe. Of courſe this epiſtolary harbinger to reconciliation 
gave her grace infinite ſatisfaction. It diſcovered the vulnerable part of her enemy—tfhe 
anticipated triumph from his fears—ſhe reſolved immediately to commence hoſtilities, and 
inſtantly diſpatched an aid de camp, for Lieutenant General Parſon } n. 

On the parſon's arrival he found the duchets all extacy—ſhe produced the letter with 
an elevation of pride and joy—it was a trophy torn from the foe, and to the parſon ſhe 
imputed the glory and honour of the deed. Her praiſes on her eccleſiaſtical champion, 
her church militant ally, were laviſh, and ſhe infiſted on his giving Foote's letter an anſwer in 
ker name, and publiſhing both in the newſpapers. 

Mr. ] n has declared, that he declined at firſt, and long argued on the impropriety of 
a newſpaper conteſt, as beneath the dignity of her ſtation ; ſhe was, however, peremptory, 

and } n at laſt wrote the following anſwer : 


- 
To Mr. FOOTE, 
« SIR, 

« I was at dinner when I received your ill-judged letter. As there is little conſideration required I ſhall 
ſacrifice a moment to anſwer it. | 

« A member of your privy council can never hope to be of a lady's cabinet. | 

« I know too well what is due to my own dignity, to enter into a compromiſe with an extortionable 
aſſaſſin of private reputation. If I before abhorred you for your ſlander, I now deſpiſe you for your con- 
ceſſions; it is a proof of the illiberality of your ſatire, when you can publiſh or ſuppreſs it as beſt ſuits the 
needy convenience of your purſe. You firſt had the cowardly baſeneſs to draw the ſword, and, if I ſheath 
it, until I make you crouch like the ſubſervient vaſſal, as you are, then is there not ſpirit in an injured wo- 
man, nor meanneſs in a flanderous buftoon. 

Lo a man, my ſex alone would have ſcreened me from attack; but I am writing to the deſcendant of 
a merry Andrew, and proſtitute the term of manhood by applying it to Mr. Foote. 

« Cloathed in innocence as in a coat of mail, I am proof againſt an hoſt of foes ; and conſcious of ne- 
ver having intentionally offended a fingle individual, I doubt not but a brave and generous public will 
protect me from the malevolence of a theatrical aſſaſſin. You ſhall have cauſe to remember, that though 
8 have given liberally for the relief of your neceſſities, I ſcorn to be bullied into a purchaſe of your 
rence. | | 

« "There is ſomething, however, in your pity at which my nature revolts. To make me an offer of 
pity, at once betrays your inſolence and your vanity. I will keep the pity you ſend until the morning be- 
fore you are turned off, when I will return it by a Cupid, with a box of lip falve, and a choir of choriſters 


ſhall chaunt a ſtave to your requiem. 
«FE. KINGSTON," 


Kingſton Houſe, Sunday 1 3th Augn/t. 
P. 8. You would have received this ſooner, but the 1cryant has been a long time writing it.“ 


Whether Foote was pleaſed or mortified ar this letter is hard to determine. Havin 
given up every pecuniary view, he could have felt no regret on that account, and this dull 
epiſtle, appearing before the public, with her grace's ſignature, ſerved as a whetſtone to 
ſharpen his wit and ſatire, as will appear by the poliſh and keeneſs of the reply which was 

| To 


& Mapan,. 
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To the DUCHESS of KINGSTON. 


. © THOUGH L have neither time nor inclination to anſwer the illiberal attacks of your agents, yet a 
public. correſpondence with your grace is too great an honour for me to decline, I cant help thinking but 
it would have been prudent in your grace to have anſwered my letter before dinner, or at leaſt poſtponed it 
to the cool hour of the morning: you would then have found that I had voluntarily granted that requeſt 
which you had endeavoured, by ſo many different ways, to obtain, 

„Lord Mountſtuart, for whoſe amiable qualities I have the higheſt reſpect, and whoſe name your agents 
firſt very unneceſſarily produced to the public, muſt recoliect, when I had the honour to meet him at King - 
ſton-houſe, by your grace's appointment, that inſtead of begging, reiief from your charity, 1 rejected your. 
ſplendid offers to ſuppreſs © The Trip to Calais,” with the contempt they deſerved. Indeed, Madam, the 
humanity of my royal and benevolent maſter, . and the public protection, have placed me much above the 
reach of your bounty. | | 

« But why, Madam, put on your coat of mail againſt me? I have no hoſtile intentions. Folly, not 
vice, is the game I purſue. In thoſe ſcenes which you fo unaccountably apply to yourſelf, you muſt 
obſerve, that there is not the ſlighteſt hint at the little incidents of your life, which have excited the curioſity 
of the Grand Inqueſt for the county of Middleſex. I am happy, Madam, however, to hear that your robe 
of innocence is in ſuch perfect repair; I was afraid it might have been a little the worſe for the wearing; 
may it hold out to keep you warm the next winter. | 

« The progenitors your grace has done me the honour to give me, are, I preſume, merely metaphorical 


perſons, and to be confidered as the authors of my muſe, and not of my manhoed: a merry Andrew and a 


proſtitute are no bad poetical parents, eſpecial'y for a writer of plays, the firſt to give the humour and 
mirth, the laſt to furnifly the graces and powers of attraction. Proſtitutes and players too muſt live Ly 
pleaſing the public; not but your grace may have h2a:d of ladies, who, by private practice, have accumu- 


lated amazing great fortunes. If you mean that I really vwe my birth to that pleaſant connection, your 


grace is groſsly deceived. My father was, in truth, a very uſeful magiſtrate and reſpectable country gen- 
tleman, as the whole county of Cornwall will tell you. My mother, the daughter of sir Edward Goodere, 
Bart. who repreſented the county of Hereford; her fortune was large, and her morals irreproachable, till 
your grace condeſcended to ſtain them; ſhe was upwards of fourſcore years old when ſhe dicd, and, what 
will ſurpriſe your grace, was never married but once in her life. I am obliged to your grace for your 
intended preſent on the day, as you politely expreſs it, when I am to be turned off. But where will your 
grace get the Cupid to bring me the lip-falve? That family, I am afraid, has long quitted your ſervice. 

4 Pray, Madam, is not] 


en 4 : 80 mourn'd the dame of Epheſus her love.“ 


& I fancy your grace took the hint when you laſt reſided at Rome; you heard there, I ſuppoſe, of a 
certain Joan who was once elected a pope, and, in humble imitation, have ccnverted a pious parſon into a 


chambermaid.. The ſcheme is new in the country, and has doubtlels its particular pleaſures. That you. 


may never want the benefit of the clergy in every emergence, is the ſincere wiſh of 
« Your grace's moſt devoted, 
And obliged humble ſervant, 
FE”: « SAM. FOOTE.” 


* 


While her grace was thus ill-adviſedly indulging her caprice and malice; while ſhe was 


thus amuſing the public with a farce in which ſhe made a conſpicuous and ridiculous figure, 


as the principal character, her folly retorted upon herſelf. In wit, humour and fatire, Foote 


had every advantage over her, and ber literary aſſiſtants, who now crowded the prints with 
anonymous iquibs and paragraphs reflecting on his character, but which, inſtead of ſerving 


their patron, betriycd their own. inſufficiency, the weakneſs of her head, and malevolence of 


her heart. Every anecdote of her life was brought forward, and many, even innocent tranſ— 


ations, were aggravated into offences; the ſought calumny and ſhe felt the poiſon of her 


ſtipg, and this at a time when the ſhould have ſtudiouſly avoided every ſtep that could have 
incurred cenſure, and have fedulouſly ſolicite d every means of obtaining popularity, 


Mr. Evlyn Meadows no doubt rejoiced in her conduct, and took every poſſible meaſure to 
inſure her conviction :. nor was ſhe idle in making neceſſary preparation for her trial, or in- 


the adoption of mcaſures which would prevent her appearance at the bar of public juſtice. 


Though 
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-n the name of your female confidential ſecretary? and is not ſhe generally 
cloathed in black petticoats made out of your weeds. | 
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Though in private her converſation gave evident proof of ſevere internal feelings, ſhe pub. 


lich affected to be at perfect eaſe, and ſtrongly expreſſed her defire, of having the trial acce- 
lerated. But whatever thoſe feelings were, Lord Mansfield in his conference with her grace 
at Calais, having entirely removed her principal apprehenſions. rhe loſs of fortune, and ſuffet- 


ing a corporal puniſhment for her offence if convifted. it may be ſuppoſed from her con- 


duct, that her fame, which was the only object in danger, held a very ſubordinate place in 
her eſtimation, perhaps from conſciouſneſs that being already alloyed beneath current value, 
it was no longer worthy of attention, 

With thoſe in power, it was certainly a wiſh that her grace would accommodate with the 
proſecutor. The certain expence and trouble were objects to adminiſtration z and an oppor- 
tunity offered which folly only would not have embraced ; an opportunity by which this caſh 
and miſguided woman had it in her power to prevent that impending diſgrace, which, hike 
the ſword of Democles, hung over her head, ſuſpended by a hair, threatening to fall and 
wound her to the heart. k 

Earl Mansfield continued, at leaſt apparently, her friend; and whether from regard to her, or 
confideration for the public, on whom an immenſe expence muſt ultimately tall, from the 
neceſſary diſburſements of the treaſury to defray the coſts of the trial, his lordſhip having 
previouſly conſulted many of his brother peers, delivered his ſentiments on the occaſion in the 
Houſe of Lords, in which he ſaid —© The arguments about the place of trial, ſugg-ſt to my 
© mind a queſtion about the propriety of any trial at all. Cui Bono what utility is to be ob- 
& tained ? Suppoſe a conviction be the reſult—the lady makes your lordſhips a curtley, and 
you return a bow,” 

This obſervation coming from the lord chief juſtice of the King's Bench, the firſt law officer 
of the kingdom, who from ſituation was in the ſecrets, and maſter of the meaſures of the ſo- 
—_— and the cabinet, though ſtrongly oppoſed by Lord Chancellor Bathurſt, yet had a 
conſiderable eff-& on the ſpirits of the proſecutors. They juſtly dreaded his lordſhips 
influence, and legal doctrines, and, on very reaſonable grounds, apprehended, that his 
lordſhip would have procured the exertion of royal prerogative, or ſome other means, to 
| Befeat their ends.—They knew, that public convenience was an argument of great weight 

bag his lordſhip; and had often, in the King's Bench, over-ruled the maxims of common 
aw, | 4 | 

This was the time for the ducheſs to diſengage herſelf from the labyrinth of difficulties 
which ſhe had raiſed. —A private intimation was conveyed to her, that ten thouſand pounds 
would fatisfy every demand, and terminate the proſecution. An authoritative propoſal 
followed, and the ducheſs was ftrenuouſly intreated by her zealous and ſincere friends, 
immediately to cloſe with the offer of her opponents, but weak and intereſted advice pre- 
vailed —The ſubtilty of legal reaſon ſuperceded the candour of common ſenſc ; a negative 
anſwer, couched in terms of contempt was retured, and of courſe reſentmnent was irritated 
into perſevering revenge, by this improper inſtance of contumely. 

Her counſel were all of one opinion, every argument terminated with an aſſurance that 


ſhe had nothing to fear from the proſecution. Sergeant Davy had been of a different opinion, 


He had publicly declared, that“ the caſe lay in a nutſhell, and the culprit muſt inevitably 
be convicted ;” yet being introduced to Kingſton-houſe, by a retainer of twenty pounds, and 
twenty pounds for every viſit, the arguments of his brethren of the coif and long robe wrought 
conviction on his mind, as apapers by the following anecdote.—Being at the ducheſs's table, 
in company with Lord Peterborough, her grace received a letter from her lea:ling counſel, 
Mr. Wallace, then at Bath. The contents produced an immediate elevation of her ſpirits, 
which, notwithſtand ng a free circulation of burgundy and champaigne, had been remark- 
ably hcavy that day; and in tones of rapture ſhe communicated the cauſe to the com an, 
adding, * my heart is now at reſt; Mr. Wallace wiſhes for the trial that he may give me joy 
« of a triumph!“ „Why,“ exclaimed Sergeant Davy, ftriking his ponderous hand upon 
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the table, with force that ſet the glaſſes gingling, “ if my friend Wallace knows your ace's 


&« caſe as well as I do, he will, I am confident, agree with me in opinion. I will forfeit m 


right hand as a man, and my reputation as a lawyer, if your grace has not leſs than nothing, 


U 


* to fear! — The Earl of Peterborough, aſtoniſhed at this inſtance of profeſſional meanne is 
and pliability, enquired cf Parſon Jackſon, © if he could account for the learned ſergeant's 


converſion;“ on which the divine pointed to a written order for a fide of veniſon and ſome 


dozens of old Madeira, which were to be ſent to the ſergeant's houſe, ** and theſe,” he ſaid, 
with the fees in hand, and thoſe in expectation, were the arguments which had made a pro- 
ſelyte of brother Davy. | We: 

Under theſe aſſurances of defeating her enemies and triumphing in an honourable acquit- 
tal by the judgment of her peers, the ducheſs was betrayed; into confidence, and afſumed 
a vivacity inconſiſtant with her fituation. Another event alſo, combined to produce hiliarity 
in her mind. The Princeſs Electorate of Saxony, with whom ſhe had been perſonally 


intimate on the continent, and who occaſionally correſponded with her, ſent her a letter on 


the preſent occaſion, reprobating the conduct of her proſecutors, condoling with her 
ſufferings, and prefling her to aceept an invitation at her court; where ſhe promiſed 
every protection and comfort that her power, intereſt and friendſhip could produce, This 
epiſtle, with another of a few lines from the Pruſſian monarch, the deluded ducheſs diſ- 
played in every company, with all the arrogance of pride, and oficntation of vanity :« 
declaring at the ſame time, that ſhe mutt decline the friendly proffers of her good friends the 
king and 2 being undet the abſolute neceſſity of undertaking a journey to Rome, on 
ineſs with his holineſs Pope Ganginelli, 

But notwithſtanding the flattering hopes with which ſhe indulged and deceived her mind, 
and the vifible meaſures ſhe took to expedite her trial, ſhe ſill continued to exerciſe that 
cunning which had ſo repeatedly plunged her into difficulties : for at the very time that her 


petition lay before the Lords, praying for the privilege of a peercis, and a ſpeedy trial 


before their lordſhips, ſhe was buſily employed in a ſcheme to entrap Mrs. Craddock into 
a private interview, that ſhe might prevail on her to quit the kingdom. 

To conſummate this defign a near relation of Mrs. Craddock's was applied to by one of 
the ducheſs's agents; who engaged, on promiſe of reward, to procure the deſited interview; 
it being agreed however that the ducheſs ſhould attend in ditpuife, and not be known till 
ſhe choſe to diſcloſe herſelf, The ducheſs accordingly attended at the appointed place in. 
man's apparel, but neither Mrs. Craddock nor her friend appsared; and for this reaſon, they 


| had betrayed the whole ſcheme to the oppoſite party. 


The indictment having been removed into the High Court of Parliament, the trial of the 
ducheſs came on upon Monday the 15th day of April, 1776: when the prifoner, aftef the 
uſual formalities, having been placed at the bar, the Lord High Steward addreſſed her in a 
ſhort ſpeech. 

He pointed out the nature of the crime whereof ſhe ſtood indicted ; the fatal conſe— 
quences thereof, in reſpe& to domeſtic peace, morality and public fort: iy ; how dereftable 
in the eye of the Omnipotent; and how far it behoved her to prove he mnocence. He 
added, that he confidered it his duty to acquaint her how odivus this offence appeared in 
the eye of the law; as formerly it was puniſhed with death, though at preicnt it was only 
a felony within the benefit of clergy. The rigour of the 1. »tence was of courſe relaxed 
in favour of all offenders; and that part which rei nc in force on ordinary occaſions was 
remitted by expreſs ſtatute to perſons of her rank, He alſo :cquainted her, that innocence. 
alone could protect, as no plea to the juriſdiction of the cout could now avail, ſhe having 


- foregone any benefit ſhe might heretofore have derived fem any informality, by removing 


the trial by petition 5 before the peers in parliament. 
He alſo informed her grace, that if the required any infor 3 ation reſpectipg the mode 
of proceeding, any queſtion ſhe propoſed upon that ground Would be readily anſwered ; 
| an 
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and that when either herſelf or her counſel addreſſed the court, they were to addreſs their 
lordſhips in general, and not any one in particular. And concluded by aſſuring her, that 
awful as her fituation was, ſhe had to ſupport her under the weight of it, the reflexion of 
having the truth of her caſe inveſtigated, before the moſt honourable and impartial ttibunal 
that any country could boaſt. 

The priſoner in anſwer to the Lord High Steward, aſſerted her innocence, d«nving 
the offence laid to her charge, and effertiny that ſhe felt no fears from any othej cane 
than that of appearing before ſo awful a tribunal, She begged, that if ſhe failed in the 
performance of any ceremonial or reſpect due to the court, it might be imputed to the 
real cauſe, her diſtreſſed ſituation, and not miſconſtrued into any inattention to an aſſembly 
the molt dignified and honourable in the world: to appear before which the had travelled, 
in a litter from Rome, though affficted at the fame time with a ſevere and dangerous 
inneſs—but ſhe knew her judges—and: ſhe knew her lite, her honour, and her fortune 
could not be placed in any hands fo juſt and ſacred. 

The priſoner then informed the Lord High Steward, that ſhe was adviſed by counſel 
to plead the ſentence of the eccleſiaſtical court, in bar to her being put upon her trial; 
but being informed by his lordſhip that ſhe muſt plead to the indictment, ſhe accordingly 
pleaded, not guilty. | 

Mr. Dunning opened the proſecution on behalf of the crown, and the attorney-general 


| having ſpoken on the ſame fide, Mr. Wallace, as counſel far” her grace, contended that 


the record ſhe had produced, being an authenticated copy of a ſentence of the Eccleſiaſtical 
Court, in the year 1768, previous to her marriage with the Duke of Kingſton, was a good 
plea in bar to the indictment. The principal point he argued on was, that the ſentence by 
which her marriage with Mr. Hervey was rendered void, was matter of recerd of a court 
that had competant juriſdiction to decide upon ſuits on matrimonial eſpouſals. 

The attorney general requeſted the whole proceedings, on which the ſentence of the 
eccleſiaſtical court was founded, to be read. 

Mr. Wallace anſwered, that the ducheſs was legally juſtified in infiſting on the plea as a 
matter of record, and that the court could not regularly take cognizance of the proceedings 
of the eccleſiaſtical covrt previous to the ſentence, 

Ihe attorney general, in his rejoinder, obſerved that the plea and argument founded on 
it admitted of two explanations. On the one hand it was a legal plea of matter of record, 
and therefore pleaded in bar of the indictment ; on the other it mult be a plea of juſtifica- 
tion, reſpecting the merits of the matter in iſſue; that is, whether the priſoner was or was 
not married. If their lordſhips, he obſerved, determined to admit the plea, as a mere plea. 
in bar, then the matter was terminated ; but if it was a plea on the general iſſue, he did 
not think it could be admitted without inquiring into the ſpecial matter, on which the ſen- 
tence was founded. In this caſe he imagined their lordſhips muſt hear the whole proceſs 
of the eccleſiaſtical court. 

Theſe papers were accordingly read; the contents of which were an allegation on one 
fide, that the ducheſs of Kingſton, when Miſs Chudleigh was in the year 1743, appointed 
maid of honour to the then Princeſs of Wales; that being then under age, ſhe married in 
the year 1744, Mr. Hervey, who was then a lieutenant in the navy ; that in a ſhort time 
after he was called abroad, and that they never aiter cohabited together, looking upon the 
ceremony not valid, the parties being under age; that ſhe ever after conſidered herſelf as a 
ſingle woman, and continued as maid of honour to the Princeſs Dowager of Wales, down 
to the year 1764. On the other hand, it was alleged that they were married at Laneſtone 
in 1744, that they lived together for ſome time, and kept houſe in Conduit-ſtreet, where 
they paſſed for man and wiſe, and were viſited as ſuch. Mr, Hervey, it is true, went abroad 


as lieutenant in the navy in 1746; but returned whe enſuing year, and again lived with the 
ducheſs as her huſband, 


Mr.. 
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Mr. Wallace then ſpoke in ſupport of the plea, with reſpect to the ſentence of the eccle. 
ſiaſtical court, which in ſubſtance pronounced that Miſs Chudleigh was and is a ſpinſter ; 
and ſo far as ſne was to be connected with Mr. Hervey, ſhe has always been a ſingle woman. 
That the eccleſiaſtical court had a competent juriſdiction to decide in all matters relative to 
matrimony, There was but one law in being which broke in upon its juriſdiction, and 
brought the rights of matrimony before the temporal courts ; and that ſo far as a power of 
Judging of the act as a matter of moral turpitude, the juriſdiction of the ecclefiaſtical court 
was as entire and deciſive as if the act of James I. had never paſſed, 

The crime of polygamy was not rendered more immoral or more odions in any light, 
than before the paſſing of that act. It was made a temporal offence merely for political 
purpoſes ; yet ſo careful were the framers of that law not to invade or intrench on the 
juriſdiction of the eccleſiaſtical court, that they left the law in every other reſpect as they 
found it, but in one inſtance, that of annexing a temporal puniſhment to an offence hither- 
to only cognizable and puniſhable in a ſpiritual court. The framers of the law were not even 
ſatisfied with leaving the matter looſe and undefined, to the diſcretion-of the common law 
eourts ; but they ſpecially provided, by two exceptions in the ſtatute, that nothing in it 
ſhould be conſtrued to affect the competency of the ecclefiaſtical court, as to prevent it to 
decide in offences and complaints againſt the rights of marriage. The firſt of thoſe excep- 
tions reſerved the power to the eccleſiaſtical court, to determine matters of divorce, à vinculo 
matrimonii, & a menſa & thoro cauſa adulterii ; and the other where the parties were within 
the age of conſent. If any doubt could remain that the ſtatute meant to leave the ecclefi- 
aſtical law juſt as it was found, thoſe two exceptions contained the moſt irrefragable evi- 
dence of the true intention of the law-makers, that nothing more was defigned by the pro- 
Moters of this ſtatute, than to annex a temporal puniſhment to a crime, the commiſhon of 
which had hitherto brought after it nothing more than a ſpiritual cenſure, or created certain 
incapacities in the perſons convicted in the eccleſiaſtical courts. He cited ſeveral caſes, as 
well before as fince the ſtatute of James I. and which were deemed valid and concluſive, 
even in the temporal courts, and faid there did not exiſt a fingle precedent in the books, 
either directly or by analogy, ſufficient to maintain the preteat proſecution. Amongſt 
others, he cited the caſes of Hatfield and Hatfield, Jones and Bew, Penn and Bond, &c. 
He faid he was aware of an objection that would be ſtarted to the caſes cited, becauſe they 
related immediately to civil cauſes; but the well known caſe reported in Carthew, and 
afterwards mentioned in Strange and Viner, as the precedent on which other caſes of a 
ſimilar nature were determined, was a caſe full in point, and completely covered and ſuf- 
tained the plea now tendered by his client. It went beyond the preſent, becauſe it was a 
plea in bar to an indictment on a capital offence, namely forgery. Ir was againſt an expreſs 
ſtatute in which there was no exception, as in that on which the lady was indicted ; and it 
was, beſides, accompanied with circumſtances of the moſt groſs and daring fraud and im- 
poſition. It was the caſe of a perſon who had forged a will, and obtained a probate and 
letter of adminiſtration, The forgery was afterwards detected, and the perſon who com- 
mitted the crime was indicted for it, yet the probate as mater of record, was pleaded in bar, 
the court held, as it had been granted by a court which had competent juriſdiction, the 
probate ſhould have been firſt ſet aſide, as obtained by fraud, before the priſoner could be 
tried for the offence, in conſequence whereof the offender was not puniſhed. 

Mr. Mansfield argued upon the ſame ground ; cited feveral caſes in point, from the year 
books, &c. &c, one of which had been determined by their lordſhips. 

Dr. Galvert alſo ſupported the plea. 

Dr. Wynne cited more than twenty different caſes to ſupport the plea, defying his oppo- 
nents to prove that the ſentence of the eccleſiaſtical court had ever been {et aſide reſpecting 
a marriage caſe, He concluded, “ that if a corrupt or miſtaken ſentence had been given, 
the law had provided a remedy, by giving the party, who judged himſelf aggrieved, a ras 
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ef appeal; but if either on the appeal the former ſentence was confirmed, or the party ne- 

glected to bring it in due time, the ſentence was concluſive and decifive of the matter in” 

ren and could never be legally queſtioned, nor the cauſe again be renewed in any other 
rm,” 

The attorney general now entered upon his objections to the plea tendered in bar of 
the indictment. 

He obſerved that the ſentence of the eccleſiaſtical court was pleaded as a matter of record, 
amounting in effect to a formal acquittal ; if, therefore, it could not be received in that 
form, it could be received in no other. This he contended could not be the caſe, - unleſs: 
the cauſe of jactitation was in the nature of a criminal proſecution, and the ſentence on that 
cauſc an acquittal by the country. Neither of thoſe would, he preſumed, be pretended ; 
for allowing the plea to be good on the general iſſue as making part of the lady's defence, it 
was impoſſible that it could amount to a plea in bar, unleſs on the ground that the lady 
had been tried in the manner and form provided in the ſtatute, which muſt be on the mat- 
ter ariſing out of the record of the indictment, by her country or her peers. For his part, 
therefore, be the event of the trial what it might, as to the ſentence of the eccleſiaſtical 
court, to ſhew that the priſaner was really a ſingle woman on her eſpouſals with the late 
Duke of Kingſton, he could not poſſibly conceive how the plea now-tendered, which was 
a virtual confeſſion of the guilt, could legally operate. as a proof of her innocence, The 
circumſtances attending the nature of the plea, ſtill increaſed the abſurdity of inſiſting on it, 
and greatly aggravated the offence ; for it not only owned the crime charged in the indict- 
ment, but claimed the protection of the court, on the ground that the plea had been ob- 
tained by colluſion, ftaud, and deceit. | 

But ſo far from the ſentence of the eccleſiaſtical court amounting to a trial or acquittal, 
he contended it was no ſentence at all; for, in every ſentence there muſt be res adjudicata 
the matter muſt be ſolemnly determined and finally adjudged. Would any man ſay, that that 
was the caſe in the preſent inſtance ? Might not any man who pleaſed. bring the ſame mat- 
ter in the ſame form; before the ſame court, rhe. very next day after the ſentence had been 
pronounced ; Might not the ſame ground be again travelled over ? Might not perfons who 
were ſtrangers to the parties, for their amuſement, bring a cauſe of jactitation, and obtain a 
ſimilar, or a different ſentence in the very ſame cauſe ? Did not the learned civilians who 
ſupported the plea, urge the conſequences here ſtated, in proof of the power of the eceleſi- 
aſtical court, and the means provided by it, for diſpenſing ſubſtantial juſtice? If, then, this 
very cauſe could be revived again, by appeal before the ſame juriſdiction, or be brought be- 
fore the court in the ſame form, how in the name of law or common ſenſe, could a fentence - 
that was not binding on the parties, even in a civil ſenſe, which, in fact, decided or determin- 
ed nothing effectually, be ſaid to amount in law to a record of acquittal, in order to bar a 
trial on a charge ſupported by a criminal accuſation ? Taking up the matter then in the way 
it was argued by the learned civilians, there was a res adjudicata, the matter in iſſue was ad- 
Judged, or it was-not. If it was adjudged, what came of all that protound ſtock of learning, . 
diſplayed to ſhew that the matter was ſubject to renewal, or reviſal, at the option of the ori- 
ginal parties; or any other, who, for curiofity or amuſement, thought it worth their while; 
If it was not adjudged, which he contended it was not, then there was at once an end of 
every argument raiſed and concluſion drawn, on the ſuppoſition that the matter was res ad- 
judicata, when in fact it was not, 

He then proceeded to conſider the plea in bar of the indictment in two lights. Firſt, in 
relation to its admiſſibility, and next as to its competency. 

On the head of admiſſibility he contended, that it was to the laſt degree abſurd, becauſe it 
denied the juriſdiction of the lords to enquire into the truth of the charge, while it was evi- 


| dent it was matter of. public notoriety that it was the lady herſelf who appealed to their lord- 
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-diction which ſhe now of 


4 thereby recognized and acknowledged the authority of that juri's, 
Wecteq to as incompetent. : 
He then examined ſeveral of the cafes cited on the other fide. The moſt of thoſe he endea- 


Mips in parliament, a 


voured to ſhew were inapplicable to the matter under conſideration, and ſuch ofthem as carried 


about them any appearance of weight or plauſibility were peculiarly dictinguiſhed from the 
preſent caſe, bectuſe they were made binding on the parties who had acted frauduſently or un- 


der covin, and were not made binding, nor did not conclude a third party. If in ſome in- 


ſtances a third party was bound, that is, a perſon who had no direct hand in the fraud, ſuch 


perſons having derived an intereſt as the repreſentatives of one or other of the original par- 


ties, made the caſe different: all that had happened here was purely the work of the priſon- 
er and Mr. Hervey : it therefore followed, from an eſtabliſhed principle in our law, that 
whatever might have been tranſacted by them, could never, in operation of law, or by any 
equitable or legal conſtruction of it, defeat the right of thoſe who derived no claim of re- 
preſentation or otherwiſe under either of the partics. He alſo replied to the caſes cited by 
the oppoſite counſel, in a maſterly manner. 

Mr. Solicitor-General maintained the ſame doctrine; Mr. Dunning followed him; and 
Dr. Harris completed the arguments on the fide of the proſecution. 

Mr. Wallace was then called upon to make a replication in behalf of the ducheſs; and 
took a review of the whole matter, and threw many new lights upon it. 

He was followed by Dr. Calvert on the ſame fide, 

The arguments of counſel being ooncluded, the lords adjourned to the upper chamber, 
where'the following queſtions were put to the judges : 

Firſt—* Whether in their opinion, the court could enter into the evidence, or whether the 
ſentence of the eccleſiaſtical court was final and concluſive 2? _ 

Secondly “ Whether the crown, or proſecutor, could or could not proceed againſt the 
priſoner in this court, for fraud and colluſion in obtaining ſuch ſentence ?” 

The judges having anſw red that, © in both caſes, the crown or the proſecutor were autho- 
riſed by law to go into evidence in ſupport of the indictment, The lord high-ſteward order- 
ed the attorney-general to go on with the proſecution. 

Mr. Attorney-general in opcning the proſecution charged the priſoner with the higheſt ag- 
gravation of the offence, imputing the whole of her conduct to ambition and a luſt of wealth, 
and doubting whether to the laſt, ſthe determined in favour of one huſband in preference of 
another, but as the option was moſt likely to adminiſter to her love of dominion and her love 
of power, 

He then ſtated the facts and aggravating circumſtances which he was inſtrudted to prove 
againſt her; and entered into a detail of the proceedings on the jactitation caule in the eccle- 
ſiaſtical court, which appeared truly diſgraceful, and deftirute of decency and equity. 

Witneſſes were now called upon to prove the priſoner's marriage with Mr Hervey. 
Ann Craddock depoſed, that ſhe knew Miſs Chudleigh ever ſince the year 1742, when 
ſhe came down upon a viſit to Mr, Merrill's, at Lavncefton, in Hanis; That ſhe lived 
with Mrs. Hanmer, Miſs Chudleigh's aunt, who was then at Mr. Metrill's; That Mr. 
Hervey ſaw Miſs Chudleigh there, the believed for the firſt time, and thev were privatcly 
married one evening about elcven o'ctock, in the preſence of her, Mrs. Mountney, Mis. 
Hanmer, and the rev. Mr. Amos, the rector, who performed the ceremony; That the ſaw 
them put to bed together that night; That when Mr. Hervey returned from the Mediterra- 
ncan they lived together; That the priſoner began to look very big, and that ſhe told the 
witneſs, ſhe had alittle boy by Mr. Hervey, that was very like him. | 

Cæſar Hawkins proved the birth of a boy, which be ſuppoſed was the iſſue of Miſs Chud- 
leigh's marriage with Mr. Hervey ; That Mr. Hervey defired him to wait upor her with 
propoſals for a divorce, but ſhe would not liften to any terms: but that afterwards ſhe told 
him, ſhe had inſtituted a jactitation ſuit againſt Mr. Hervey, and that at another time => 
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expreſſed herſelf to be extremely unhappy, for that at Dectors Commons they had tendered 
her an oath, to ſwear ſhe was not married, which ſhe would not have taken for tea thouſand 
worlds. That not long after upon another vifit, ſhe told bim ſhe had obtained a ſentence 
that was irrevocable, unleſs in ſo many days Mr. Hervey took a proper mode to prevent it, 
which ſhe did not think he would. On hearing this, the witneſs aſked her, how ſhe gotover 
the oath? She replicd, that the matter of the marriage was ſo blended with ſuch a number 
of falſities, that ſhe could eafily reconcile it to her conſcience, particularly as the ceremony 
was ſo ſhabby and ſcrambling a buſineſs that ſhe might as ſafely ſwear ſhe was not married as 
that ſhe was; | 

Mr. Fettiplace—could only ſay, thwas to the marriage of the Ducheſs of Kingſton with 
Mr. Hervey, all that paſſed between the witneſs and the priſoner had been repeated among 
other topics of converſation, ſome years ago in Hampthire, 

Lord Barrington being ſworn, a long debate enſucd with reſpect to his evidence, he think- 
ing that he could not, as a man of honour, and as a man regardtul of the laws of ſociety, 
reveal private converſation; but this opinion was over-ruled, and Lord Radnor put the fol- 
lowing queſtion : 

«© Whether his lordſhip knows, from converſation with the lady at the bar, that ſhe was 
&« married to the Earl of Briſtol ?” 

His lordſhip anſwered—** The Ducheſs of Kingſton, many (I ſhould not ſay too many if T 
was to ſay thirty) years ago, Cid intruſt me with a circumſtance in her life relative to an 
engagement of a matrimonial kind with the Earl of Briſtol, then Mr. Hervey. Whether 
it did amount to a marriage according to law; whether it was a good marriage or not; or 


whether there was any marriage at all [I really cannot pretend to ſay. As far as my me- 


mory ſerves me with relation to what ſhe was pleaſed to communicate to me, I ſho ld, 
from ignorance of law, and what is a good marriage in law, be doubtful. But the ducheſs 
did communicate to me, that a matrimonial.engagement had paſſed between her and Mr. 
Hervey; but whether it amounted to a marriage or not, I am not lawyer or civilian 
enough to judge,” | 

Mrs. Philips who had been wife to the rev. Mr. Amos, the clergyman who performed the 
ceremony, proved that ſore time after the marriage, the priſoner came to her houſe, and 
aſked her, if ſhe could get her huſband to give her a certificate of her marriage? ſhewing a 
piece of parchment written upon and ſtamped, That Mr. Merrill who was with her, ſaid, 
ſhe had better conſult his attorney from Worceſter, who accordingly was ſent for, and adviſed 
a regiſter- book to be bought, and for the miniſter to enter the marriage in that book along 
with ſome burials, and the entry was made. 

The band-writing of Mr. Amos and the Duke of Kingſton's will were then proved, as alſo 
the marriage of the priſoner with his grace, was proved by the rev, Meſſ. Trebeck and Harper, 

The evidence for the crown having cloſed, the priſoner was called upon to make her de- 
fence, which ſhe read to their lordſhips, and was to the following purport. 

It opened with obſerving that, “though her family were not ennobled it was as ancient 
and reſpectable a private family as any in the iſland. It ſtated a ſhort genealogy, and 
recounted ſeveral ſervices rendered by her anceſtors to their king and country, particularly 
by Sir John Chudleigh, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the civil wars, 

«© She informed their lordſhips that ſhe was daughter of Colonel Chudleigh, and that when 
ſhe came into public life to act for herſelf, ſhe poſſeſſed the remnant of the ancient patri- 
mony of her family. : 

„That eatly in life ſhe entered into the ſervice of her much honoured royal miſtreſs, the 
late Princeſs Dowager of Wales, in which reſpeRable fit. tion ſhe remained tor upwards 
of twenty years, 
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« That ſoon after her eſtabliſhment in the princeſs's favour ſhe became acquainted with 
Mr. Hervey, now Earl of Briſtol ; and that in whatever nature her connection with that 


gentleman might appear to their lordſhips, ſhe appealed to the Searcher of Hearts. that ſhe 


was never ſatisſied in her own mind, either in reſpe& of what happened then, or after- 
wards that it amounted to a marriage. | 

© That, being thus fituated, and looking upon herſelf as a ſingle woman, and the late Duke 
of Kingſton, her dear lord, having paid his addreſſes to her as ſuch, ſhe firſt conceived 
thoughts of ſecuring herſelf againſt any conſequences that might follow from an engage- 
ment that ſhe never thought binding in the fight either of God or man, to whoſe awful 


tribunal ſhe now ſolemnly appealed to witneſs the truth of what ſhe ſaid. 


That, ſtimulated by the legitimate affection ſhe bad for the Duke of Kingſton, ſhe con- 
ſented to inſtitute a ſuit in the eccleſiaſtical court, where, after the fulleſt and moſt mature 


conſideration of the moſt able civilians, men of the higheſt reputation in profeſſion as coun- 


ſel and advocates, or in their judicial capacity, her pretended marriage with Mr. Hervey 
was declared, by ſentence of the ecclefiaſtical court, null and void. | 
« That, being determined to have every conſcientious as well as legal ſanction, ſhe defired 
Dr. Collier, who was her advocate, before a licence was obtained, to lay the whole pro- 
ceedings before the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was ſo kind and condeſcending as to 
romiſe that he would look over them, and give his opinion on the contents, 
ceh at accordingly his grace, after looking over them, returned the papers to Doctor 


Collier, with the moſt decifive and unreſerved affurance, that he thought ſhe was at liberty 
to marry ; and that the ſentence was ſupported upon grounds equally clear, legal, and con+- 


* 


ſcientious. 


& That in purſuance of his grace's opinion, he granted a ſpecial licence, and delivered it 


to Dr. Collier, for the marriage with her late huſband the Duke of Kingſton. 


c Thar none of the circumſtances, now related, were tranſacted in the dark; but were 
known to her late huſband, who was particularly informed of every ſtep taken in the proſecu- 


tion of the buſineſs from its firſt commencements, and of every previous matter on which the 


cauſe in the eccleſiaſtical court proceeded. 
That their preſent majeſties, and her late royal miſtreſs, the Princeſs Dowager of Wales, 


on her marriage, gave her every gracious mark of their favour and eſteem, and publicly re- 
cognized her as Duchels of Kingſton ; the latter being particularly acquainted with the cir- 


cumſtances of her private marriage with Mr. Hervey. 


«Under ſuch ſanctions, ſuch motives for the part ſhe took, ſtill ſtrengthened by a ſen- 


rence which had been looked upon as binding and concluſive, for upwards of ſeven centuries, 
if ſhe erred, or their lordſhips ſhould think ſhe was guilty, on any rigid principle of law, 


which ſhe truſted they would not, ſhe hoped, nay ſhe was certain, they would impute it to 


the mere effects of an erroneous judgment, proceeding from miſtaken counſel and advice, and 
not to premeditated intention or guilt, 


S- 


She then proceeded to juſtify her conduct during the life-time of the Duke of Kingſton, | 


white ſhe was his wife; and beſtowed on his grace the moſt high and laviſh encomiums. 
She aſſured their lordſhips, that“ he always behaved to her in the moſt tender and affec- 


tionate manner; yet ſhe ſolemnly affirmed, in the preſence of Almighty God, that ſhe never 


abuſed the afcendency his love gave her over him, to baſe or improper purpoſes, 


«© That whatever marks of unbounded regard he had manifeſted: for her in the diſtribution- 
of his fortune, flowed ſpontaneouſly from. himſelf ; and inſtead of urging him to the ample 


proviſion he had made for her in the event of his deceaſe, it was ſhe that refuſed to acquieſce 


in his firſt intention, that of making her the poſſeſſor of his whole fortune, without any reſerve 
or ſubſequent deviſe over. 


« Thar if ſhe was guilty of avariciouſly engroſſing every thing to herſelf, inſtead of en- 
joying her preſent fortune only for life, ſhe could have had it in perpetuity, and have hatl 
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ft in her power to have enriched her own family, to the utter diſappointment and undoing of 
thoſe, who, from motives which they ought to be aſhamed of, were now perſecuting her in 
the molt violent and relentleſs manner. | EE INS: 

& If, in the. event of his deceaſe, the duke had paſſed over his eldeſt nephew, in his will, 
it was not her fault. It was his nephew's own fault, & ho, by his diſreſpetful conduct to her 
had difobliged him ; and it could hardly be imagined that the was diſpleaſed at a diſtribution 
which gave the preference to a perſon who had always continued to conduct himſelf towards 
her in a manner perfectly agreeable to what his grace was deſirous of, that of paying her the 
reſpect and attention due to the relation ſhe ſtood in, as being married to his uncle.“ 

The witneſſes on the part of the priſoncr etre now ca'led ; there were Mr. Berkley an 
attorney, and Mrs. Ann Pritchard, who gave in evidence, that Mrs, Craddock had told feve- 
ral perſons, and among others the Earl of Briſtol, when he was wanting evidence for a di- 
vorce, that ſhe did not remember any thing of the marriage z and that ſhe likewiſe declared 
ſhe expected to be provided for in conſequence of the preſent trial. 

John Laroche confirmed that part of the priſoner's defence, in which ſhe aſſerted, that 
both the Duke of Kingſton and herſeif acted by advice of counſel, and particularly of Doc- 
tor Collier, : : 

The ſolicitor- general conciſely obſerved, that the ſeveral facts ſtated by his learned leader 
on his opening upon the indictment on Friday laſt, had, he truſted, been fully proved by the 
witneſſes who had been called on the part of the proſecution; and as the evidence adduced 
by the counſel for the priſoner, had by no means invalidated a fingle circumſtance alledged 
by thoſe who gave their evidence on Friday and Saturday, he thought it unneceſſaty totrou- 
ble their lordſhips any further, but ſubmitted the whole to them, 1elying with perfect con- 
fidence on their known wiſdom and honour, which would ncteflarily incline them to give 
Juſt and impartial verdict. 

The lords having adjourned to the upper chamber, lord Mansfield then moved, that 
the following queſtion be put by the Lord High Steward to every peer in the court 

ce js the priloner Guilty of the felony whereot ſhe ſtands indicted, or Not Guilty 9"? 

Their lordſhips immediately returned to the court, when the Lord High Steward ſaid, 
* their lordſhips had determined that he ſhould queſtion each peer as to his opinion, in 
court, in the abſence of. the priſoner, beginning with the junior baron; and having gone 
through the peerage, ſhould call the priſoner into court, and inform her of the determina- 
tion of their lordſhips.“ He accordingly began thus: 

& John Lord Sundridge; how ſays your lordſhip, is the priſoner Guilty of the Felony 
whereof ſhe ſtands indicted, or Not Guilty ?” 

To which his lordſhip replied, 

Guilty, upon my honour.” 

To the ſame queſtion all the peers replied in the ſame words, except the Duke of New- 
eaſtle, wha ſaid, 

“ Guilty erroneoufly, but not intentionally, upon my honour.” 

The priſoner was then called in, and the Lord High Steward told her, that their lordſhips 
had heard the arguments of the counſel on both fides, and the facts alledged againſt her; 
that they had conſidered the whole, and had found her Guilty of the Felony whereof ſhe 
ſtood indicted ; he defircd therefore to know what ſhe had to offer, that judgment ſhould 
not be pronounced againſt her, | 

She delivered a paper, which was banded to the clerk, and read at the table: the words 
of it were theſe, ' 

«« I pray the benefit of the peerage agreeable to the ſtatute.” 

To this the attorney general ſtrongly objected, and the priſoners counſel replied. Mr: 
Attorney General aſſerted, that only peers in parliament were entitled to their privilege on 
fuch occaſions. Her counſel alledged, that it was unjuſt to inflict a more cruel and levere 
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punifhment on the priſoner, than on a man convicted of the ſame offence, merely becauſe 
the was a woman. 75 | | 

The Lord High Steward adjourned the court to the chamber of parliament, where Lord 
Camden and Lord Mansfield-both ſpoke upon the ſubject, and it was ſettled that the pri- 
ſoner's prayer ſhould be granted. Their lordſhips then returned to the court, where the 
Lord High Steward told the priſoner, that“ their lordſhips had deliberated on what had 
been urged by the counſel, and had agreed to indulge her with, the privilege ſhe prayed 
for. Little or no puniſhment could therefore now be inflifted on her, but that the feelings 
of her own conſcience would ſupply that defect; and as a further piece of advice, he had 
to inform her, that if ſhe was hereafter convilled of any clergible offence, ſhe muſt not again ex- 
pe& the indulgence ſhe had now received; but that which was only clergible in another, 
would be a capital offence in her. She might now be diſcharged on paying her fees.” 

Thus ended a proſecution of infinite magnitude, both in reſpect to the convict, and the 
eccleſiaſtical court, which now by the judgment of the lords, in this cauſe, has been taught 
to feel and acknowledge the ſuperior juriſdiction and controling power of the common law 
of England. But though ſhame and ignominy were brought up6n the ducheſs, and public 
juſtice vindicated, her private enemies received no benefit, his Grace of Kingſton's will 
having been drawn up with ſuch legal caution, that notwithſtanding the law had declared 

her ſecond marriage void, ſhe continued to enjoy, for her life, the great revenues left her 
by his grace; and Mr. Evlyn Meadows found himſelf ruined by the immenſe expence of 
the proſecution. 

The legal proceedings againſt the Counteſs of Briſtol, for to this title ſhe was reduced, 
from that of Ducheſs of Kingſton, by her conviction, did not terminate with the trial before 

the lords. Her fortune ſtill remained; her firſt huſband was till alive; and the proſecu- 
tors, ſtimulated by diſappointment, took freſh meaſures againſt her.. 

To reſtrain her from leaving the kingdom, was now a material object: her perſonal 
property was great; and to wreſt it from her, by forcing her to reſide in England, appli- 
cation was made for a writ of xe exeat regno; but happily for her ladyſhip, ſhe received 
information of the proceeding; and being adviſed inſtantly to leave the kingdom, ſhe or- 
dered her carriage to be drove about the ſtreets, with a confidential fervant in it; 2nd 
having ſent cards of invitation for a party to dine at Kingſton-houſe, her defign being thus 
covered, ſhe threw herfelf into a hired poſt-chaiſe, which waited for her in the vicinage of 
town, and drove off with the utmoſt expedition for Dover, where ſhe met Mr. Harding, 
who directly conveyed her to Calais in an open boat, hired ſuddenly for the purpoſe. 

An account of her conviction had reached France before her; and on her arrival at 
Monbeur Deſſein's hotel, ſhe experienced its effects. The ſycophant received her with the 

leſt politeneſs ; he grinned ; he ſhrugged his ſhoulders; and by various geſticulation 
d diſtortions of face and limb, expreſſed his condolence for the misfortunes of his gueſt. 
But what diſtreſſed him moſt, was his inability to accommodate her with a ſuit of rooms; 
alas, his whole houſe was occupied; and it was with the utmoſt difficulty he could procure 
her a ſiogle chamber. | | 
The counteſs, tortured as ſhe was, in body and mind, from the fatigue that both had re- 
cently experienced, did not fee into the cauſe of her hoſt's apologies, fo gladly accepted of 
any place to reſt her weared limbs, and compoſe. her thoughts. —Deſlein, on the inſtant of 
her retirement, proceeded to an inveſtigation of her finances, and finding that the loſs of her 
revenues, was not as he ſuſpected, a conſequence of her diſgrace, in the morning after arri- 
val, aſſured her with joy in his countenance, that by great exertions, he had prevailed on his 
other gueſts to ſacrifice their convenience to a perſon of her dignity, and that the belt ſuit 
of rooms in the hotel were devoted to her grace's ſervice. | 
Monſicur 
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diſguiſes, by the aſſumption of the moſt profound reſpect, ſubmiſſive hypocriſy, and falacious 
politeneſs. By his ingratiating meanneſs he compleatly impoſed upon the credulity of his 
noble gueſt, a circumſtance which may be conſidered as an undoubted proof of his great 
genius in circumventing, as it muſt be allowed that her ladyſhip poſſeſſed an eminent talent 
at chicane, and powerful ſubtlety, in diving by the help of inſinuation into the hearts of thoſe 
whom ſhe had occaſion to dupe; yet, notwithſtanding theſe qualities and her avarice, the 
wily Frenchman circumvented her out of the loan of a thouſand pounds, and, when her 
debtor, by continually complaining of her parſimony and other ſpecies of ill uſage, render- 
ed his hotel in every reſpect diſagreeable. 

Foreſeeing ſhe ſhould have frequent occaſion to viſit Calais, and being thus tormented by 
an impudent exorbitant hoſt, ſhe reſolved on taking a permanent reſidence, and applied to 
Monſieur Cocove, who at that time, with a wife and fix gentlemen, occupied a houſe in the 
city. | 
Monſieur Cocove had reſided for ſome time in England, where he had lived with perſons 
of the firſt faſhion. The brave Marquis of Granby had been his intimate friend, and from 
a congenial diſpoſition with the Engliſh, he had acquired a conſiderable ſhare of their man- 
ners, affected their habits, and bore a ſtrong reſemblance to them in his perſonal appearance. 

His circumſtances however were reduced. He had loſt a poſt which he bad held under 
government, and when the ducheſs arrived at Calais, he lived ſequeſtered on a ſmall paternal 
eſtate, ſituated within a few miles of that city, to which he was reſtricted on account of his 
debts, as is cuſtomary in France. | 

This gentleman's houſe Lady Briſtol purchaſed for one thouſand pounds, the proprietor 
reſerving for the uſe of himſelf and family ene fide of the quadrangle. She had no ſooner 
taken poſleſſion than ſhe commenced alterations, and among what ſhe termed her improve- 
ments, built a room with a bow window, over a itch as filthy as a common ſewer, and which 
had in proſpect the rear of the privies belonging to the barrack. In point of furniture, this 
room was as remarkable as for ſituation, there being no Chairs for the accomodation of her 
viſitors : ſhe called it her ſtanding ſaloon. 

To the Cocove family, Lady Briſtol was extremely liberal in promiſes : the expectations 
of the girls ſhe raiſed by a diſplay of her jewels and wardrobe, vowing to make provifion for 
them all. She knew the influence of vanity in a female breaſt, and encouraged theſe young 
creatures to hope for every thing that liberality could beſtow ; in ſhort, they poſſeſſed her 
diamonds by anticipation. The boys ſhe gained to her intereſt, by flattering their ambition, 
The French King ſhe deſcribed to be her friend ; he could deny her nothing that ſhe could in 
reaſon demand, and ſhe would ſolicit commiſhons for them all. Further ſhe would inſinuate, 


that the grand monarque was her debtor. She ſpent her fortune in bis country, though 


her intimate friend, the King of Pruſſia, was eternally preſſing her with invitations to reſi 
in his dominions. Thus did ſhe dupe the family of Cocove, for whom ſhe had no more 
friendſhip than for the family of the Great Mogul ; and thus did ſhe expreſs her venera- 
tion and attachment for King Lewis, for whom ſhe had go more regard, than ſhe would have 
ſhewn to the Cham of Tartarv, had ſhe fled to his dominions for protection. 

While the counteſs thus amuſed herſelf at Calais, the Earl of Briſtol was not idle in Lon- 
don. His lordſhip determined on eſtabliſhing his marriage; but for what motive never tranſ- 

pired, Her fortune was great, but it was the bounty of the Duke of Kingſton's love and 

weakneſs ; and, it cannot be preſumed, that a nobleman of England would haye a view to 
enjoy the price of his wife's proſtitution : it may therefore be ſuppoſed, that the ſuit which 
he now commenced againſt his lady, was for the purpole of obtaining ſufficient evidence to 
ſecure him a divorce. 

On the 14th of July 1776, Doctor Marriot made a motion in the Commons to the fol- 
lowing purport—* That the court ſhould decree a citation to be fixed on the Royal Ex- 
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Monfieur Deſſein, poſſeſſes in an eminent degree the art of extortion, which however he 
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change, for the counteſs to appear and ſhew cauſe, why the ſentence pronounced againſt the 
earl, hould not be declared null and void, as his lordfkip is now able to prove his marriage.“ 
The judge at firſt refuſed to grant the motion, but after very long and ſorcible arguments 
from Lord Briſtol's advocates, none appearing for the counteſs, he changed his opinion and 
decreed the citation to iſſue as prayed, obſerving all due forms as in caſe of a peefefs. | 
This cauſe, however, never proceeded: to effect; the lady was ſerved with a proceſs, but the 
Earl of Briſtol ſoon after dying, ſhe was freed from any appretienfion of legal moleftarion on 
Her ladyſhip had not been long ſettled at Calais, when an expreſs called upon her to reviſit 
Rome. On leaving that city, ſhe had depoſited her plate in the public bank ; but had left:. in 
her houſe a renegade friar from Spain, and an Englith girl, whom ſhe bad carried with her 
from England on her laſt expedition. | 
This girl, though young, was prudent, and had early imbibed a firong prejudice againſt 
foreigners. In appearance ſhe was handſome, roſy and plump, with high ſpirits and good 
humour, which qualities had fo forcibly attracted the admiration of a cardinal, that he of- 
fered to barter his church treaſure for her treſhneſs ! The vifits of his eminence at her grace's 
-palace were frequent, Every day he found particular reaſons for inquiring after her return, 
and on thoſe ocgafions took every opportunity of ruining the virtue of the Engliſh domeſtic. 
I be friar had a penetrating mind, that ſoon diſcovered the motives of his grace's ſolici- 
tude ; and the cardinal rightly conſtrued the cautious attention of the friar into jealouſy ; while 


the poor girl eaſily perceived that both had a deſign on her chaſtity, yet was ſo ſituated, the 


could neither drive them from the palace, nor quit it herfelf without a breach of truſt to 
her employer, by leaving ber effects liable to plunder, f | 
The friar was ſufficiently proficient in Englith, to make himſelf underftood in common 
converſation, whereas his rival being totally ignorant of that language could only. carry 
on his amour by geſtures: this gave the friar a conſiderable advantage, he being able 
not only to infinuate hi ſuit into the heart of his miſtreſs by fubtlety, but by the ſame 
medium, to repreſent the dignified pillar of the church in ſuch odious colours as not only 
diſguſted, but terrified the object of their wiſhes, who, whenever he made his appea-ance, 
concealed herſelf, and left the friar to entertain him. 
Phe friar by theſe means being freed from the interruption of the cardinal, ſoon argued 
down the virtue and prejudices of the girl, and notwithſtanding his vow of celibacy, convinced 
her that nature muſt prevail over doctt ne and diſcipline, and having ſubdued her perſon to 
the gratification of his ſenſuality, he further converted her into an inftrument for admini- 
- ering to his avarice; for in her preſence, and without objection, ſhe permitted his reve- 
rence 10 convey from the palace every portable article of value which he exchanged into 
caſh, leaving his proſelyte to bewail her weakneſs, and experience thote pains which were 
Kncailed upon the female race of Eve for her firſt tranſgreſſion, and which, in a few weeks 
roduced a living witneſs to ſhew, by incontrovertible proof, that the ſpiritual father was. 
alſo a father of the fleſh, and in every reſpect a man for the ladies. | 
It was an account of this robbery, by. the ſon of the church, that induced Lady Briſtol 
to undertake a journey to Rome, and not what ſhe induſtriouſly reported, a preſſing invita- 
tion from the triple crowned potentate, his holineſs the pope; her joutney, however, was 
impeded by a ſlight illneſs which ſeized her on the road, and which was the only extra- 
ordinary occurrence of the journey. a | 
Her arrival being announced, cardinal Albani immediately waited on her, to whom ſhe 
communicated the particulars of the friar's conduct, cunningly ſuppreſſigg every circum- 
ſtance that related to the hot-blooded cardinal and her maid ; for the ſuſſtrings of the poor 
irl were no object in her mind, Which was ſeldom agitated by the impulſes of charity, and 
which, when property or gain weile in view, never adnutted the intruſion of any other 
conſideration, 
The 
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Thedeludeddomeſtie being que ſtioned fellonher knees She charged the friar with opening 
her chamber door and obtaining his ends by force the lady anſwered what's that to me — 
you let him force open my eſcrutoi/—“ Alas,” ſaid the girl, “I was naked and in bed“. 
« My linen is all gone!“ exclaimed the lad) Pity my condition,“ faid the maid “ I have 
loſt my candleſticks,” cried the lady“ That infernal friar,” ſaid the poor girl, ſobbing, 
& hay robb<d the palace, by the living God!” <aculated the lady—and, buriting into tears, 
lamented in terms the moſt pathetic, at which even the heart of the friar would have re- 
lented, the loſs of a diamond bu:kle, left her by her dear duke—then burſting into rage, 
like Shylock, wiſhes him coffined before her, and her jewels at his feet; but while in this 
convulſion of anger roaring for het ſtoneg—railing at the friar, and vowing vengeance againſt 
ker domeftic—a meft-nger being announced trom his holineſs —her boſom calmed—ſhe re- 
tired to meet him, and left her pregnant maid to think on what had paſſed, and figh 
alone 
The meſſage was of condolence 

„What Thaveloſt by the friar, Sir,” ſaidthe Counteſs of Briſtol to his holineſs's gentleman, 
ce 1s certainly of very conſiderable value; but virtue, Sir, is above all price; and his villany 
in taking advantage of the weakneſs of an innocent creature, is the cauſe of my diftreſs— 
my jewels may be replaced; but her chaſtity, Sir! My noble lord bequeathed me a prince- 
ly revenue, and I with to mike others happy with it—My unfortunate ſervant I took when 
a child, and meant to provide for her like a mother,” then flew out a. ſtring of moral re- 

a tlection gn the wickedneſs of the holy father, which were followed by dutiful reſpects to 
the pope, and a ſhort diſlertation on charity, in which ſhe touched upon the perſecution 
apainſt herſelf in England—accuſed her enemies of perjury—expariated on reſignation to 
the divine diſpenſations of providence ; and, having diſpatched the meſſenger, returned to 
her deluded domeſtic in as high a paſſion as ſhe left her. ſwearing if ſhe did not find the 
friar ſhe would have her put to death by torture as an accomplice, | 

Non eſt inventus being returned to every inquiry after the friar, and nulla bonna to every. 
inquiry after the effects, the lady turned her mind to another object, which was to get her 
= out of the public bank ; and ſucceeding in this ſhe returned to Calais—to tell the 

1 tale, by which ſhe often, without perceiving it raiſed a conſiderable laugh againſt 
herſelf, 

The daily communication from Dover to Calais determined Lady Briſtol to continue in. 
that city till her apprehenſions on the validity of the Duke of Kingſton's will were entirely 
ſatisfied. On this account ſhe had nothing to apprehend ; but the excluded nephew of his 
grace reſolved to try the queſtion, though without a probability of ſucceſs. This kept alive 
her terrors, and while they laſted her ladyſhip continued under a veil of hypocriſy to 
pretend a friendſhip to ſeveral perſons in England, whom the found neceflary agents and 
communicative correſpondents, 

Among theſe duped confidentials were the late Sir George Hay, at that time dean of the 
arches, a man of deep legal knowledge and ſplendid abilities; and Doctor Iſaac Schomberg, 
his intimate friend. The opinions of Sir George were frequently wanted by Lady Briftol, 
as many queſtions aroſe on the duke's will. Theſe opinions were procured by Schomberg, 
and one was, that the will was as fate from attack as the rock of Gibraltar. 

For this conſolatory aſſurance her ladyſhip returned thanks to Schomberg, in language 
of the warmeſt gratitude, accompanied with a preſent of a deep blue ſtone ring brilliantly 
encompaſſed, and bearing as a motto Pour l' Amitie.” Schomberg conſtantly diſplayed 
his ring, and proclaimed the munificence of the donor; but one of the ſtones unfortunately 
falling our, it was neceſſary to have it replaced by a jeweller—The jeweller viewed the 
ring, ſmiled and ſaid -“ It is really not worth your while, Sir, to have any thing done to 
to this ring, the ſtones are compoſitions, and it did not coſt more in Paris than thiity-ſix 
ſhillings,” —» 2 | 

| 1 | “Then 


(34 ) 
Then I'll diſpoſe of it,” anſwered the doQtor—ſo firſt cruſhing it under his feet he then 
threw its ſhattered remains out of the window. | 

Lady Briſtol's mind being now freed from the terrors of loſing her fortune, bequeathed her 
by her dear lord; reſolved on changing the ſcene of her reſidence, by leaving the foul air 
that aroſe from, the barrack privies at the rear of her houſe in Calais, and breathing the 
pure atmoſphere of Peterſburgh. | Ps. : 

She had formed a defign to viſit the court of Ruſſia, ſome time previous to her trial, and 
for that purpoſe had bvilr a ſhip with very ſplendid accommodations. There was a drawing- 
room, dining-room, kitchen and bed-rooms, and every convenience to be found in a ſuit of 
family chambers, | | 
This ſhip attracted the obſervation of all ranks, it u as a curiofity worth inſpection, and 
the Ruſſian ambaſſador, who had ſeen it, being informed that the lady had built it for the 
purpoſe of being conveyed on a viſit to the Empreſs of Ruſſia, he aſſured her in the name of 
the great Catharine, that her reception at the court of Peterſburgh would be moſt gracious. 
Previous to her voyage, however, Lady Briſtol took prudential meaſures to inſure the 
friendſhip of the empreſs. She had got poſſeſſion of ſome valuable pamtings by the death 

of the Duke of Kingſton; and theſe, though they ſhould have deſcended as heir-looms to 
the eſtate, ſhe reſolved upon preſenting to the empreſs, Her ladyſhip had no objection to 
be generous at the expence of juſtice, though ſhe was never found ſo when called upon by 
gratitude or charity, and as ſhe could not convert theſe paintings into cath, without incur- 
ring a charge of meanneſs and diſhoneſty ; ſhe appropriated them to the fervice of her vani- 
ty and ambition, with a probable view that even her avarice would be, in ſome degree, ſa- 
tisfied by a return worthy the elevared ſituation of the empreſs. 

The pictures being accepted by the empreſs, were ſhipped for Peterſburgh, with ſeveral 
other articles of great value. They arrived ſafe, were received With joy, and a formal 
meſſage of thanks being diſpatched to the ambaſſador, he delivered it with every poſſible 
mark of reſpe& to her ladyſhip, who now commenced preparations for her northern journey, 

Her ſhip 33 been ordered round to Calais, Harding, the c ptain of her yatch, was 

appointed to the command, and in that capacity engaged proper Hands for the navigation, 
and laid in neceflary ſtores ; but when every thing was nearly ready an impediment to the 
Voyage was ſtarted of a very ſerious nature. 
At that time Evgland being at war with America the ſeas ſwar ned with privateers, com- 
miſſioned by the united ſtates, and many captures had been made; it therefore became an 
object to Lady Briſtol to obtain a protection, not only for hei ſbip and its cemtents, but alſo 
for herſelf, her officers and her crew. To ſecure ſafe conduct the diſpatched an epiſtle to 
the French miniſter at Paris, ſtating ber ſituation, and praying tor protection under the colours 
of France, | 8 

The miniſter having complied and ſent neceſſary ditections to Calais, Captain Harding 

was informed that a French flag was to tx hoiſted on buard his ſhip, and that the crew were 
to be French ſailors, on which this loyal foul, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelt by bravery in 
the Britiſh navy, ſtrongly objected to the meaſure, but by the foothing arguments of the Coun- 
tels, who repreſented her voyage as being merely a trip of pleaſure, in Which neither honour 
nor allegiance were concerned, he was perſuaded to continve in his ſtation, | 

Another obſtacle now arofe. The French failors being engaged, and paid part of their wages in ad- 
vance, poſitively refuſed to ſerve under an Engliſhman, and left no altergative but to appoint a French 
commander. A fellow, named La Fevre, maſter of a fiſhing ſmack, offered his ſervices, which being 
accepted, Harding was diſmiſſed, and retired to his family at s This honeſt creature felt the inſult 
of his diſmiſfion with inſupportable ſenſibility ; it wounded his heart to be thus treated after a ſeries of faith- 

| ful and laborious ſervices ; and he actually died of a broken heart. 
* Lady Briſtol, excluſive of her menial domeſtics, ſelected ſeveral perſons for the purpoſe of attending her 
on her voyage, in the different ſtations applicable to a ſuit, and proper to give credit to a ducheſs of the 
firſt eminence, about to make an oſtentatious viſit to ſo exalted a perſonage as a ſovereign . F4 he 
5 | Characters 
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(35 
characters which compoſed this train of attendants were truly motly in manners, dreſs, and diſpoſitions : 
never was there ſuch an exhibition of perſonages | The French ſailors being Roman catholics, inſiſted on 
having a prieſt to ſay maſs, for the welfare of their ſouls, and Monſicur L'Abbe Sechand being recom- 
mended to the appointment of chaplain to the crew, by a lady in Paris, ſet out in the diligence 2 Calais, 
where he arrived without any incumbrance of baggage, except his violin, which was the conſtant compa- 
nion of his leiſure hours. The Abbe, on his e experienced a warm reception. His patroneſs had 
been laviſh in his praiſe before ſhe ſaw him; but being rather diſappointed by his ſhabþy appearance, for 
the Abbe though not of the mendicant order, was in habit mean as a beggar, repleniſhed his purſe with 
money to clothe his back ; and he embarked on board with a complete paraphanalia for the altar, new veſt- 
ment for his ſacerdotal function, and a heart elated by his good fortune. 

The lady, however, to avoid the ſuſpicion of apoſtacy from the religion of her forefathers, retained a pro- 
teſtant chaplain in her ſervice, for the ſpecial purpoſe of adminiſtering grace and comfort to her ſpiritual ne- 
ceſſities and intellectual callings. This gentleman was the Reverend Mr. Foſter, long known to her 
ladyſhip; and between whom and the French Abbe, it does not appear that any diſpute ever aroſe about 
religion, the one ſuffering the ſeamen to go on in their way towards ſalvation, and the other never attempt- 
mg the work of e on the lady. The coachman and footman were alſo taken on board, and her 
ladyſhip having embarked, a fair wind wafted her to Elſineur, in twelve days, where after refreſhing for as 
ſhort a time as circumſtances would admit, ſhe purſued her voyage and arrived ſafe at Peterſburgh. 

At the time of her ladvſhip's arrival, the empreſs was reſiding at a private palace in the country, to 
which ſhe often retired, to enjoy, without interruption, the converſation of a ſelect party. The empreſs, 
however, though attached to public form, on this occaſion diſpenſed with court ceremonies, and a car- 
riage and equipage was ſent for her gueſt, whom ſhe indulged with the honour of an immediate inter- 
view. The meeting produced a ſcene unuſual to the Muſcovites. Lady Briſtol knelt, on her firſt appear- 
ance, before the empreſs, who inſtantly held out her hand, aſſiſted in raiſing her, and an affectionate 
embrace followed. 

The arrival of an Engliſh woman of diſtinction, at Peterſburgh, was a novelty that rouſed curioſity ; 
and wherever the adventureſs appeared, ſhe was followed by a croud of gazers. 'This flattered her vanity 
to the utmoſt ; and the further favours conferred by the empreſs fed her ambition with hopes of attaining 
the implicit confidence of that princeſs. Theſe favours were of a diſtinguiſhing nature: a manſion was 
appointed for her; the veſſel that brought her to Peterſburgh was ordered under government's care, and 
damages, which it received from a hurricane, were repaired at the public expence ; in ſhort, the marks of 
diſtinion ſhe received, not only from the empreſs, but the Ruſhan nobility, muſt have ſatisfied any mind 
of ſtability ; but her thoughts were always wavering after variety, and wandeiing after change; and a 
fingle circumſtance rendered her ſituation at Peterſburgh unhappy. W 

The Engliſh ambaſſador conſidered her a reprobated character at home, and refuſed her the reſpeſt ſhe 
claimed abroad. He would not admit of her aſſumed title of ducheſs; and ſhe could never prevail on 
him to pay her even marks of common complaiſance, except in private, This produced in her mind an 
inſupportable mortificatien ; ſhe therefore began to inquire, whether poſſeſſions in the country might not 
enſure to her that reſpe& which as an alien ſhe could not attain by right. In Ruſſia there is an order of 
ladies, diſtinguiſhed by an inſignia, the principal ornament of which is a picture of the empreſs. Admiſ- 
ſion into this order gains precedence and privileges of honour and reſpect. Lady Briſtol was impoſed on 
to believe, that by purchaſing an eſtate, ſhe might obtain the order; and conſidering herſelf certain of 
the empreſs's intereſt, ſhe laid out twelve thouſand pounds in land, beſtowing on it the name of Chud- 
leizth. Thus endowed, ſhe exerted her intereſt to obtain the honour ſhe panted after; but the anſwer 
to her application, for ever blaſted her hopes. She was informed it was an invariable and indiſpenſible 
rule, never to admit foreigners into the order. What an humiliating ſtroke on her ladyſhip's avarice, as 
well as her vanity, pride and ambition | the had laid out twelve thouſand pounds on an uncultivated eſtate, 
which produced nothing but wood and water, fiſn and fowl | What was to be done? Lady Briſtol was 
again to be duped : ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be perſuaded that on this eſtate immenſe wealth might be raiſed 
by diſtilling brandy, and ſhe was called upon to diſburte large ſums for the erection of neceſſary works, 
and the purebaſe of utenſils. What a falling off was here! A candidate for the hr honour in a ſtate 
degenerating into a diſtiller of ſpirits ! | | | | 

Thus diſappointed in her views, her ladyſhip felt aukward and chagrined; the ambaſſador's conduct par- 
ticularly hurt her mind, by ſhewing at the court of Peterſpurgh, the wretched eſtimation in which ſhe was 
held by the court of Great 3ritain ; and though her tran{greffion in marrying a ſecond huſband, while the 
firſt was living, did not, perhaps, injure her in the opimon.of the royal Katherine, yet among the wives of 
the Ruſſiin nobility, ſeveral conſidered the offence, ſcandatous, immoral and irreligious. Her ladyſhip 
felt the mortification of hearing that the different tranſactions of her life had become ſubjects of converſa- 
tion, and were generally cenſured, T heſe reaſons, joined to the diſappointment her pride had n 
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Dom che empreſs's | Ing her the.order, and the ſuffering of ay re ny her purchaſe of land, and di- 
<5 rm is 


ſtilery ſcheme, dete her to leave Peterſburgh, and reviſit Calais. There were other reaſons alſo of 


à private nature, which redound as little to her credit as any part of her public conduct. | 
_ "The members of her N to feel extremely uneaſy from their different ſituations. Mr. Foſter, 


her ladyſhip's chaplain, was a ſcholar and a gentleman. His allowance was beit one hundred pounds a, 


ar; this being in arrears, the good lady quarrelled with her ſpiritual paſtor for a trifle, and for which, 
e left her ladyihip with this laconic obſcrvation, in retort.on her calli 

and the empreſs being informed of his ſituation, ſent for him and offered him an honourable retreat and pro- 

viſion for life, which benignity the counteſs felt, as ſordid minds always feel when.generofity ſhews them an 

example they are incapable of following—but. beſides, Mr. Foſter had it in his power to repreſent his old 

miſtreſs to his new one in ſuch colours as muſt render her odious, 


The French Abbe alſo became extremely troubleſome. The promiſes made him were many and libeks * 


the performances very few and ſcarcely worth acceptance. He had at firſt looked upon his appointment as 


a certain and warm proviſion for life, he now found it caſual and ſlender. His falary being in arrears was; 
formally demanded, but a fatis factory ſettlement could not be obtained. Agents were appointed on each. 


ſie but without effect, and the eccleſiaſtic was left to ſeek his redreſs in France, with ſcarce a louis in his 
pocket to bear his expences from Peterſburgh. i 


Her ladyſhip had appointed an Engliſh carpenter ſteward of her houſhold, to whom, on her leaving 
Peterſburgh, ſhe gave the direction of her affairs. At her brandy eſtate of Chudleigh, ſhe left a domeſtic of 


a ſimilar deſcription ; and, on her route to Calais, ſhe picked up an itinerant colonel in the imperial ſervice, 
whom ſhe entertained as a companion. The colonel had a wife and feveral children at Vienna, whom, 
however, he did not appear in any great haſte to viſit ; for after obtaining the confidence of his newly 
acquired female acquaintance, he took French leave of her, taking a gold watch as a kind remembrance of 


the pleaſant minutes he had paſſed in her company, and two beautiful rings as emblems of thoſe brilliant 
eyes he had ſo much admired for their languiſh and ſparkle. | 
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OcrToBER 1, 1788. 
TO THE PUBLIC, 


IT was the intention of the Editor to have given the Ducheſs of Kingſton's life entire, but having promiſed the 
cation of it for this day, the demand being great, and a conſiderable quantity of original and curious e 
ving been ſent late, he intends to give the concluding part in a few days, printed on the ſame paper and with the 
the ſame type as the 25 for which ſiæpence only will be charged. He can aſſure the public that the documents from 


which this * the Ducheſs has been written are authentic, and that it is out of the power of any other perſon to 
publiſh them, unleſs they plagiariſe from the preſent work. 


ng him old, I am old, but not mean; 
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